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This is your Journal 


THE BIBLE TRANSLATOR has now completed its first year of 
publication, and it has sought to be practical in helping Bible translators 
to understand their problems more fully by sharing suggestions coming 
from a number of different language areas. The primary objective has 
been to meet the translator's immediate needs for vital information on 
the many phases of his work. 


How Can We Help? 


We realize that we have not been as fully successful in this as we 
would have liked; and we are certain that some translators have not found 
in the articles precisely what they were looking for, for translation work 
in many areas is in so many different stages. We have endeavored, 
however, to present a sufficiently wide range of articles that readers 
would find in each number something of significance for them. To what 
extent we have succeeded or failed we can only determine by hearing 
from those to whom this journal is being sent. 

If we are to continue to serve and help you—this is our purpose—we 
must know what you want in your journal. Please write us about the 
practicality of the articles which you have read. Are these just what 
you find most helpful? Or are there other types of articles which would 
suit your purposes better? Are there certain suggestions which have 
proved valuable? Or are there some points with which you are in complete 
disagreement? All this we need very much to know, and it is only from 
you that we can obtain such information. We realize that you are very 
busy, and yet, if we are to be of help to you, we can only do so as you 
take the time to let us know how we may better assist you in your 
problems. 


Who Else Should Receive This Journal? 


Perhaps you know of some missionary who is not receiving copies 
of The Bible Translator and you believe he would appreciate them. 
Please send us his or her name and address, information about the 
language into which the translating is being done, and if possible, 
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something of the stage of the translation project. We have tried not 
to overlook anyone, but it is extremely difficult to compile complete 
lists of translators in various remote areas of the world. Hence, you 
will be doing us and them a real service if you will suggest the names 
and addresses of those Bible translators who should be receiving The 
Bible Translator. 


What Are Your Problems? 


In the first number of this journal we urged translators to write 
in about their problems, but some have regarded their own difficulties 
as so trivial and specialized that they have not communicated with us, 
or have only done so rather apologetically. The truth of the matter is 
that just such communications as have come have unearthed a number 
of basic problems confronting missionary translators, and we are now 
in process of preparing articles which will bring together a body of 
common experience on how to deal with such matters as word-division, 
constructing adequate alphabets, translating certain key words (e.g. 
as “God”, “justify”, “soul"), and treating the complexities of languages 
in which social status is indicated by various words and forms of words. 


Why Not Share With Others? 


Many missionaries have come upon excellent renderings for certain 
biblical expressions. They may seem too trivial, e.g. translating “scribes” 
as “book-wise-ones”, but this very idiom has already been taken up 
by several other translators as the most adequate equivalent in their 
own translations. If we are to progress rapidly in translating procedures 
and techniques, we must share experience more extensively than in 
the past; and to do this we are calling upon you as the recipients of 
this magazine to help us by providing the basic information that is 
required. 


Who Should Write? © 

Undoubtedly some missionaries hesitate to consider contributing an 
article because they imagine that only those with extensive academic 
experience could possibly write such articles. This is by no means true. 
Some of the most important suggestions have come from “degree-less” 
people, for experience—the important teacher of us all—is no respecter 
of academic tradition. 

Some people might want to contribute information, but they have 
no confidence in their ability to write in a form regarded as proper 
for such a journal as this. This need not deter anyone from making 
a contribution, for we shall be happy to make any editorial modification 
necessary. Our editors can take care of the form, but the basic information 
can only be supplied by the Bible translators who are willing to provide 
the invaluable data to be made available to other translators throughout 
the world. 

We wish those who receive this journal to understand clearly that 
we do not purport to be laying down authoritarian dicta about how, 
why, when, and where translation work can or must be done. We are 
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only making suggestions which have come from experience on the field. 
We are quite certain that we have not said the last word about many 
of the problems discussed in these pages, and we welcome differences 
of opinion. Already we have received some of these and articles are 
now in preparation which will suggest other aspects of some controversial 
matters discussed during the last year. If you find yourself in agreement 
with and helped by the contents of the various articles, please let us 
know. If you disagree, we also invite you to write us. In any event, 
write and let us know wherein we can more adequately meet your 
needs, and share with us the fruits of your own work and experience. 
This journal is designed to be yours, but to make it truly such, we must 
have your guidance and contributions. 

E.A.N. 


Problems of Revision 


Too often one hears the remark, “Oh, it is just a revision!” By 
this kind of statement a person often implies that the work being done 
is really not too difficult. It is a popular impression that revision is 
much less complicated than the original translation and that it can be dene 
without too much attention to systematic analysis or the consideration 
of problems in terms of their broad implications. “Touching up the 
translation here and there’ seems to be the idea which some people 
have of revision work. 

Of course, there are many types of revision. Some of them are very 
limited, and many of them are practically new translations. But any 
thorough revision is certainly equally as difficult as the original task, 
and in many instances it is more complicated. Many times revisers 
have yearned to be able to forget about the previous work and to go 
back to the Greek and Hebrew without being bothered by the traditional 
usage, which has become incrusted with an admiration which it may not 
have deserved. 

We are not attempting to deal in this article with the type of strictly 
limited revision which involves only some orthographic changes and 
a few very minor modifications of unfortunate wording. Neither are 
we attempting to treat those revisions which are only such in name, 
but are actually completely new translations. There are some such 
translations which are called revisions primarily in order not to offend 
those missionaries first associated with the work. Such new translations 
involve the same problems which are inherent in any new translation. 
One must, of course, consider the previous usage, but in such circum- 
stances one may not feel any strong obligation to follow it. 

The problems which we wish to treat in this discussion are the 
ones which arise in the process of thoroughly revising an existing, widely- 
accepted text. This procedure is usually very complicated, for there are 
so many considerations, such as fidelity to the original languages, style, 
grammatical forms, orthography and conformance to the previous version 
or versions. All these problems become even more complex when one 
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considers the personal factors involved, for people simply do not react 
to existing versions in the same way. Sentiment plays a most important 
part. The longer a version has been used and the more deeply it is 
rooted in the life of the church, the more difficult it is to change the 
wording, but often it is just such a version which needs change the 
most. In fact, the most important changes of meaning and grammar 
which have occurred in a language are usually directly proportionate 
to the age of the translation and the degree of reverence which people 
have for traditional versions. This means that the difficulty of introducing 
changes increases along with the need for such changes, all of which 
leaves the poor reviser in a most difficult situation. One who has not 
personally undertaken some revision of a version long in use can scarcely 
realize the extremely complex array of factors which must be carefully 
considered in making decisions. 

It is not the purpose of this article to legislate what should be done 
in all instances. This discussion of the problems of revision is precisely 
what it purports to be, namely, an analysis of the problems. Revisions 
differ greatly in extent and complicating factors. Hence, the revisers in 
collaboration with the Bible Societies in the area must work out the 
detailed solutions. This article is designed to call to the translator's 
attention the various features of the revision which he must carefully 
consider. However, in this process of critical analysis of the problems 
lies the key to success in revision work, for most revisions which prove 
inadequate and are not accepted by the people fail very largely because 
the revisers did not consider sufficiently some of the strategic problems. 


Reasons for Revision 


There are three principal reasons for revision: (1) changes which 
have taken place in the language in question, (2) the inadequacy of 
the original translation, and (3) the existence at the present time of 
more knowledge of the original languages and ancient manuscripts than 
was available to the earlier translators. 


Changes in the Language 


Changes which have taken place in the language into which the 
translation was originally made are of many types. They include 
grammar, vocabulary, and a blend of these two factors, which we 
designate by the term “style”. We recognize the problems of grammar 
very readily in the King James Version. The verb endings -est and 
-eth (e.g. doest and believeth) are no longer used in standard speech; 
and those unfamiliar with the AV tradition have great difficulty in 
reading the Bible aloud. The use of the forms thou, thee, and ye (except 
when addressing Deity) are quite unnatural. A phrase such as “an- 
swering, said’ strikes the average modern individual as quite queer. 
These are only some of the more obvious grammatical changes which 
have taken place in English. 

Vocabulary differences are even more conspicuous, and they 
generally consist of two types: (1) general changes which have taken 
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place in the regular development of the language as a whole, and (2) 
restricted changes which reflect special usage of the church. General 
changes can be illustrated by what has occurred in English in such words 
as prevent meaning in some contexts ‘to go ahead of” (1 Thess. 4: 15) 
and /et in the meaning of “prevent” or “hinder” (2 Thess. 2:7). In many 
instances the changes which have occurred in the meanings of words 
result from the special use to which words are put in the Christian 
community. This is especially true of terms used in first translations 
of the Bible into a language. The missionary translators often attempt 
to construct new terms for previously unknown concepts. Some of these 
expressions are accepted by the people and others are rejected. Accord- 
ingly, the reviser must bear in mind not only the general semantic 
changes, which take place in the over-all development of the language, 
but he must be especially sensitive to new modifications which arise 
within the Christian community. 

Changes in style are undoubtedly the most difficult to analyze and 
certainly the most subjective. Style is a kind of feature of a translation 
which involves both lexical (word) and grammatical factors. However, 
the translator or reviser is not completely his own master in such matters. 
A faithful translator wants to provide his readers with something of 
the same type of equivalent style which he finds in the original. Never- 
theless, languages do exhibit wide differences of stylistic form. For 
example, the long involved sentences of the Pauline Epistles are not 
so unusual in terms of Greek style as they are in modern English style. 
Even the most complicated letter in modern English would not be written 
in the style of the first fourteen verses of Ephesians, Furthermore, we 
not only recognize differences in style between languages and authors, 
but between different historical periods of a single language. For example, 
the accepted prose style of the 16th century (reflected in the AV) is 
far more given to long involved sentences than our present use of the 
English language. One may readily discover this by reading the 
dedicatory words to the king and the introduction to the reader, which 
are printed in some editions of the King James Version. Failure to 
give due consideration to style is one of the principal reasons for the 
poor reception given the English Revised Version (1885) and the 
American Standard Version (1901). The translators attempted to render 
the Greek very faithfully and accurately, but in so doing disregarded 
so many requirements of good English style that the translations suffer 
from extreme literalism and resultant awkwardness, especially for public 
reading. 

The reviser cannot hope for full acceptance of his work unless he 
carefully considers the grammatical, lexical, and stylistic modifications 
which have occurred in the history of the language since the time of 
the translation which he is called upon to revise. 


Inadequacy of the Existing Version 


Many translations of the Bible produced in the early days of the 
great missionary expansion of the last century were excellent. Others, 
however, were done very rapidly, and often without proper help from 
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Christian nationals. In many instances the informants who were available 
to the missionary pioneers were neither adequately trained nor completely 
sympathetic with the gospel message. As a result many of these 
translations are in process of revision. 

Perhaps the greatest demand for revision has come from nationals 
who have grown up in the church and the Christian faith, and have 
come to find in the traditional Bible something which does not meet 
their standards of language usage. It is very difficult for any foreigner 
to acquire a complete mastery of the intricacies of a language of an 
entirely different structural type and spoken by people who have an 
utterly different cultural pattern of life. It is only to be expected that 
with second-generation Christians there would arise a demand to have 
a translation which is in full conformity with the idiomatic richness of 
the national language. 

Furthermore, some missionaries labored under somewhat of a mis- 
apprehension as to some of the requirements of translation procedure. 

his was particularly true with regard to sentence structure. They 
managed to use the words of the language, but the ways in which they 
combined such words into sentences betrayed the fact that they were 
thinking in one language and writing in another. Some of this syntactic 
awkwardness resulted from the undue respect which the indigenous 
peoples were taught to have for the language of the missionaries. Hence, 
even the nationals where inclined to insist upon almost word-for-word 
renderings, since they came to regard the missionary’s language as a 
type of “model of correctness’. The rise of nationalism and independence 
movements in various areas of the world have been at least partially 
responsible for present-day insistence on the literary worth of the 
indigenous languages. 


Greater Knowledge of the Sources 


The great advances which have been made in recent decades in the 
study of the papyri and in the collation and critical analysis of Greek 
manuscripts of the New Testament have done much to clarify the 
meaning of the Scriptures and provide the church with a surer guide 
than was ever to be found in the Textus Receptus, the basis of the 
English Authorized Version and many of the so-called missionary 
translations. 

On the other hand, despite the great advances made in scholarship 
and understanding of the text, one must not take for granted that a 
group of people trained to appreciate an older form of the Bible will 
immediately accept a new one. In fact, one usually finds quite the 
opposite reaction. A number of revisions have been made which have 
not been adequately designed to meet the demands of the potential 
readers, and as a result such revisions have been rejected. One important 
revision in one of the large languages of Africa was quite an excellent 
piece of work, but because it was too advanced in terms of textual and 
exegetical matters it was repudiated both by the nationals and by other 
missionaries. At last, after twenty years other missionaries are under- 
taking another revision of the Bible in question and are using many 
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expressions which were rejected when they were first advanced in 
the earlier revision. 

Revisers must not only be true to their own convictions about 
academic problems as they apply to the problems of text and exegesis 
but they must also be practical in sensing the type of revision which 
the laity and clergy will accept. While some Christian constituencies 
are ready to receive and capable of understanding notes with regard 
to manuscript evidence, other groups may be completely unable to 
appreciate or profit from such information. Nothing is to be gained 
in going completely beyond what people can comprehend. The back- 
ground for a revision with textual notes must be laid in the teaching 
and training of the leadership before it is possible to expect such a 
revision to be accepted or understood. 

To accept the fact that different types of revisions must be prepared 
for different peoples is not to accept defeat for Biblical scholarship. 
It is only a matter of being realistic. For example, in the revisions of 
Brazilian Portuguese which are being prepared at the present time for 
the Evangelical churches of Brazil there are numerous notes concerning 
manuscript evidence. The church leadership is not only in accord with 
such information, but is demanding such a Bible. However, the Spanish- 
speaking Evangelicals in Latin America are not as yet ready for such a 
revision. There are, of course, the Moderna and the Hispano-Americana 
Versions which provide such information and these are used by many 
students and pastors. However, a version designed to meet the needs 
of the Spanish-speaking churches as a whole would not be accepted if 
it contained the types of textual notes which the most recent Brazilian 
Portuguese versions have. The problems of text cannot be passed over 
lightly in considering any new revision. 


How Long Before a Translation Should Be Revised? 


One of the most common questions asked by people in connection 
with revision work is, “How long before we must revise a translation?” 
No fixed answer can be given, for so much depends upon the quality 
of the original work and the rapidity of change within the language in 
question. However, when this problem was discussed by translators 
at a conference of Bible translation work, held in Woudschoten, Holland, 
in the fall of 1947, it was agreed that for most missionary translations 
(those done by missionaries in foreign language areas) a revision should 
be undertaken within 20 years. Of course, in most cases this has not 
happened, but the missionary translators at the Woudschoten Conference 
were fully aware of the problems that arise from permitting a new 
translation to go too long without revision. The early mistakes become 
accepted as the veritable revelation of God, and after a time the weight 
of tradition becomes so great that anyone attempting to change the 
reading of the text is regarded as guilty of sacrilege and ‘a destroyer 
of the faith”. 

Though missionaries may not feel that they can undertake revision 
within 20 years, they should very seriously consider the necessity of 
such thorough revision within 50 years. To let the translation go longer 
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than that is sometimes fatal to any attempt to bring people to the point 
of realizing that truth is much more valuable than hallowed falsehood 
(even though the falsehood was introduced unknowingly by a devout 
missionary). 


The Extent of Revision Work Being Done Now 


There are no accurate figures available as to the extent of revision 
work now being done, but it is certainly safe to estimate that there is 
at least twice as much revision work being done as new translation. 

Not only are there more people engaged in revision work than in 
new translating, but there is undoubtedly a greater volume of revision 
work being undertaken now than at any previous time. We are now 
experiencing the demands of second and third generation Christians, 
who in many places in the world are asking for revisions made by those 
who speak the language in question as their own mother tongue. 

This does not mean that the original work was bad necessarily — 
simply that it is not good enough for a new and growing national church. 


People to Make the Revision 

As in all enterprises of this nature, the key to success lies in the 
selection of the individuals to do the work. In setting up revision 
committees people tend to think almost immediately about adequate 
representation. For the most part such representation is of two types: 
(1) denominational (i.e. representing various church and mission 
groups) and (2) geographical and linguistic (these two are generally 
closely related). 

Any committee wishes to be truly representative, but there are many 
serious problems. In the first place, if it is left to each group to elect 
a person for membership on such a revision committee, one sometimes 
finds that people are selected on the basis of their availability and not 
necessarily because of special gifts along such lines. Furthermore, some 
members of committees feel obliged to make a showing for their own 
constituencies at the expense of proper coordination and cooperation. 

Quite frequently representation by various groups is sought in order 
to prevent a revision from being a “one-man” job. But elected repre- 
sentation cannot guarantee that one or two men will not tend to dominate 
the committee. Unless men are chosen for the task with a definite 
purpose of obtaining a balanced committee, the chances are that in any 
elected group a small minority (often just one man) tends to control 
the work, — sometimes by virtue of marked superiority, but at times 
by threats or simply by wearing out the other members. The ideal of 
a committee with equally qualified members will probably never be 
achieved, but great discrepancies between members of a committee tend 
to develop voting cliques. 

A special problem exists in committees composed of missionaries 
and nationals. Because of differences in training, viewpoint, and language 
experience missionaries and nationals tend to be divided into opposing 
camps. This makes for difficult relationships. The contributions of the 
two groups should be in the fullest sense supplementary, but die-hards 
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in either group can completely cripple the effective work of the group, 
and they tend to foster separatism. 

Of all the qualifications which committee members should have 
perhaps the most indispensable is capacity to work together harmoniously 
with other people. One uncooperative person can destroy the spirit 
of the work and irreparably damage the work. A man who insists on 
having his own way on threat of resigning and who continues to “bully” 
a committee to accept his own ideas is not worth his contribution, 
regardless of the constituency which he represents. 

The other three qualifications of a committee member are (1) 
thorough knowledge of the language into which the translation (or 
revision) is being made, (2) knowledge of the original languages, and 
(3) a background of theological study. Whenever possible, members 
of a revision committee should speak the revision language as their 
own mother tongue. In many instances this is impossible, for foreign 
missionaries have much to contribute to the revisions of many languages. 
However, it is a great mistake to set up committees composed exclusively 
of missionaries when there are well-educated nationals. 

It is often extremely difficult to find enough persons adequately 
prepared in the original languages. Frequently one must get along with 
a second best in such matters and have members make constant use of 
adequate commentaries. One very real danger in some instances is the 
fact that certain members with only a very superficial knowledge of 
the original languages attempt to dominate the exegetical side of the 
revision work. Often a little knowledge is worse than no knowledge 
at all, for the committee may blindly assume that the presence of one 
person regarded as an expert in Greek or Hebrew will be a sufficient 
guarantee against exegetical errors. 


Determining the Nature of the Revision 

Committees waste endless hours and produce much less usable revision 
because they fail to determine precisely the type of revision they wish 
to undertake. In the first place, any committee should have some means 
of determining the type of revision desired and needed by the Christian 
constituency. Sending out questionnaires may produce some measure 
of response, but it is very difficult to construct a questionnaire which 
will be adequate to determine the opinion of the people. Discussion with 
groups of people in various localities is very valuable. But perhaps the 
most adequate means of sampling opinion relative to a revision consists 
in asking qualified people in various areas to submit to the committee 
their ideas of exactly how certain passages should be revised. The results 
of such responses will be quite varied, for some people will want many 
changes and certain individuals only a few. But somewhere in between the 
extremes one will find the opinion which reflects the needs of the people. 

On the basis of responses and suggestions from qualified persons 
in different parts of a given area the committee should undertake a 
thorough examination of the reasons for revision and the type of revision 
which will answer the need. Such a discussion should not deal with 
generalities alone, but attempt to treat such principles in terms of specific 
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types of contexts. For example, the committee may choose to revise 

such passages as Genesis 1, Exodus 20, Proverbs 10, Isaiah 53, Daniel 7, 

Psalms 23 and 90, Matthew 5, John 14, Acts 17, Romans 1, 1 Corinthians 

13, Ephesians 1, and Revelation 13, as typical of different types of 
contexts and styles. 

On the basis of such preliminary work the committee may then 


formulate principles to cover all phases of the revision task. Of course, | 


there will be some features which will not be specifically treated in 
the sample passages, but most of the types of difficulties will have been 
considered. On the basis of principles worked out in reference to these 
selected passages problems can be discussed on the basis of the formulated 
principles and decisions can be made governing all similar passages. 
In the following sections on Orthography, Text, Syntax, Lexicon, and 


committees should give close attention to all such matters right from 
the beginning and attempt to formulate adequate principles to guide 
them in the choice of alternatives. To treat each suggested change as 
a unique and isolated instance of possible revision means that the 
committee will waste a great deal of precious time. 


Orthography 
Orthographic revisions are of three principal types: (1) general 


in Brazilian Portuguese), (2) the spelling of proper names, and (3) 
punctuation. 

In most spelling reforms educational authorities have ruled on what 
is to be done in the spelling of words. The committee is obliged in such 
instances to follow such reforms, if they wish to cooperate at all with 
any government program of literacy and education. There have been 
~" revision committees who have stood out against all such reforms and 
"iis have continued to print in old-fashioned orthographies. On the whole, 
ies the Bible Societies have not desired that the publication of the Bible 
or New Testament be a ground of orthographic experimentation, but 
when governments go ahead with extensive literacy programs and the 
! printing of school textbooks and general literature, it has seemed unwise 

for certain groups to regard some old orthography as being the only 
vehicle for the Word of God. In one instance a missionary refused 

a to go along with a change in orthography simply because he insisted 

Ss that it was revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. Fortunately not all of 
his colleagues shared his reverence for the awkward system and as a 
result it has now been replaced by one much more acceptable. 

The spelling of proper names often lags far behind general spelling 
7 reforms. In the recent editions of the Valera Spanish Bible the spelling 
oe of regular Spanish words conforms to general usage, but the proper 
names contain many antiquated correspondences. For example, th is 
used instead of t, ph occurs in place of f, and ch followed by a circumflex 
accent over the following vowel means that the sound is equivalent to c 
or qu. This lack of conformity to modern usage makes for considerable 
awkwardness. 
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Syntactic Problems 


Not only do words change their meanings during the passing decades, 
but some grammatical structures fall into disuse and others become 
more frequently used. Of course many of these problems are related 
to those of “‘style”’, but there are certain matters which are predominately 
syntactic considerations. 

Syntactic problems have been rather fully discussed in this Journal 
(see “The Most Common Errors in Translating’, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
pp. 51-56), and these will not be discussed again, except to mention 
that revisers must consider carefully such matters as (1) the use of 
participles, (2) verb constructions for nominal ones, (3) active vs. passive 
forms, and (4) the problem of number. Early translators have frequently 
been guilty of reproducing the Greek participles automatically in their 
translations, but languages rarely exhibit such grammatical equivalence. 
Often, one needs to change cumbersome noun expressions to verbal ones. 
In a language such as Valiente (spoken in northern Panama) it would 
be forcing the structure to construct a noun for “faith”, for the language 
employs a verb expression “to catch in the mind’. In some instances 
many active verbs should be changed to passives and vice versa. Such 
changes should be made to conform to the contemporary usage. The 
improper use of generic terms is quite frequently encountered in the 

rocess of revision. Where the Greek uses a singular “man” to identify 
‘mankind”, another language may require a plural “men”. Some langu- 
ages may employ a singular phrase “the sinner’ to identify a class of 
sinners, but others must use “all sinners” or ‘each sinner’. Such syntactic 
distinctions are almost innumerable, and each type needs to be carefully 
considered by the reviser. Whenever possible, decisions should be made 
covering types of changes, and not just isolated instances of such change. 


Lexical Problems 


The changes which take place in the meanings and use of words are 
the most conspicuous and are usually the principal factors in prompting 
a revision. Lexical changes are usually of three types: (1) the elimination 
of antiquated words, (2) the restriction to proper contexts of words 
which have changed their meanings, and (3) inclusion or exclusion of 
dialectal variants. 

Users of the King James Version are sufficiently familiar with 
problems of antiquated words. Terms such as “anon”, “begat”, “wax 
(old)” are either no longer used or are fast passing out of use. All 
languages are strewn with such fossil words, but a book such as the 
Bible, which has a living message for people of the present day, should 
not depend for its meaning upon dead terms of a previous age. 

Certain words remain in use in a language, but they may have 
changed their meanings. Such changes include restrictions of meaning, 
complete transfers of meaning, and extensions of meaning. There are 
numerous illustrations in the King James Version, but three should suffice. 
For example, the “coasts” of Tyre and Sidon (Mark 7 : 24) were actually 
the “borders”. In present-day usage “coasts” refers only to the borders 
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of land along the sea coast. Such a change in meaning is a restriction. In 
1 Thess. 4:15 the term prevent should have the meaning of “go ahead of”, 
but its present transferred meaning of “stopping” or “not permitting’ gives 
quite a wrong meaning to the passage. The use of “thought” in “take 
no thought for your life” (Mat. 6:25) may lead to serious misunder- 
standing, for the meaning of the Greek is “do not be anxious” or 
“worried”. The use of “thought” was perfectly in keeping with Eliza- 
bethan practice, but the meaning of the word “thought” has been 
considerably extended since the time of the translation of the AV. 

People sometimes discover that the first translations into a language 
did not give adequate consideration to certain dialectal differences. Some 
words may have been perfectly well understood in one area, but not 
in others. Accordingly, in a revision they may desire to introduce the 
terms that are more widely known and employed. On the other hand, 
revisers need to avoid the pitfall of being so eclectic in the use of 
expressions coming from different dialects that the resultant revision 
is a kind of “mongrel dialect”, which speakers unanimously reject as 
being “nobody's language”. 

If lexical changes are to be made they should be considered in the 
light of all their occurrences. For this, a concordance is most helpful, 
but a concordance cannot be followed blindly. A new term for “glory” 
may be all right in talking about “the glory of God”, but it may not 
serve at all in such a phrase as “receive glory from men”. 


Changes in Style 


Fashions in language change even as fashions in clothing, but the 
changes are much slower, and most people are unaware of such changes. 
This general unawareness as regards style is what makes consideration 
of it so difficult, and yet it is just this matter of style which is so important 
in the subconscious reaction of the reader. For example, people who 
have grown up to regard a rather stilted, antiquated form of speech as 
being the only proper way of talking about religious themes may be 
shocked at reading a translation of the Bible in a direct, modern form 
of speech. Their training may lead them to prefer the older forms, even 
as one person in Latin America spoke of an old antiquated form of 
the Spanish Bible, “But it smells of holiness”. To him the antiquated 
form of speech was regarded as being almost synonymous with holiness. 
How to preserve the strength that lies in the traditional form of the 
Scriptures, but at the same time to challenge the reader by the freshness 
and contemporary quality of the language is not easy, but it should 
be the aim of the reviser. 

Stylistic problems differ greatly, depending upon the particular 
language and literary tradition, but some of the most important conside- 
rations include: (1) the length of sentences, (2) variation in vocabulary, 
(3) paraphrasing, (4) the use of certain literary forms, (5) special literary 
styles, (6) vulgarities, and (7) cacophonies. 

Differences in the length of sentences may be checked statistically 
by counting the average length of sentences in various types of writing: 
narrative, exposition, poetry, etc. One will usually find that the average 
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length of sentences in contemporary secular literature is less than many 
of the long, involved sentences in the Greek New Testament (Hebrew 
sentences are for the most part shorter). The long sentences in Greek 
should not be reduced in length at the sacrifice of any meaning, but 
often the meaning becomes clearer if one stops the sentence and starts 
in again with an independent pronoun, rather than with some relative 
form. An illustrative contrast in the way in which long sentences may 
be handled is to be found in the difference between Ephesians 1 : 3-14 
(one sentence in Greek) as it is treated in the AV and the RSV (1946). 
The AV punctuates the passage as two sentences (breaking just before 
verse 13), but the sentence structure is essentially just one long involved 
form. However, in the RSV this passage has become six sentences. 
Such divisions are much more in keeping with English syntactic structure 
and present-day style, and the results are surely more intelligible. 

Some revisers are very sensitive to such matters as the repetition 
of the same word in a single short passage. They feel that because 
certain contemporary literary standards require the selection of near 
synonyms in order to vary the vocabulary, they should follow the same 
procedure in translating. This, however, is a dangerous practice. The 
force of many of the passages of Scripture lies precisely in the repetition 
of words. If the original writer had desired to select some other term 
to vary the style, he could have done so; but the fact that he did not 
choose to do so means that we should attempt to reflect as accurately 
as possible his selection of words. Of course, the same word may be 
used with a different meaning, and in such instances we must choose 
a different word; but wherever possible the same word with the same 
meaning should be translated by the same word. One does not know 
why the translators of the AV (they were essentially revisers) used 
the form, “These shall go away into everlasting punishment: but the 
righteous into life eternal". (Mat. 25:46) There is no basis for using 
“everlasting” with “punishment” and “eternal” with “life. The same 
Greek word is used in both instances. But this attempt at artificial 
distinctions, where none actually exists in the original, or at introducing 
variety for the sake of literary form, is not warranted, and such a 
procedure surely has led to misunderstanding. The writer of this article 
remembers hearing one sermon based upon this very text and designed 
to reveal the mind of God in creating life without terminus (either 
beginning or end) but in providing punishment (which would last for 
ever, but which was not included in the original plans). Such exegeses 
are simply silly, when they are based upon unjustifiable distinctions 
in a translation. 

Paraphrasing is sometimes the only means of adequate translation 
(see “Paraphrase vs. Translation?” The Bible Translator, Vol. 1, No. 3), 
but in other instances it is resorted to as a means of varying the translation 
and as a device for introducing certain literary forms. This latter use 
of paraphrasing is not legitimate, regardless of the current literary vogue 
which may dictate such paraphrastic forms. 

Such literary forms as parallelism and chiasmus (a reversing of order 
or arrangement) are effective when they conform to the original, or 
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when they reflect a conscious attempt to duplicate the equivalent figure 
of speech in the original. However, the chiasmus in Mat. 25 : 46 
“everlasting punishment... life eternal’ has no special justification. 
The switching of the adjective-noun order to a noun-adjective one does 
not represent such a change in the Greek. In fact, the Greek preserves 
complete parallellism “eternal punishment... eternal life” (see RSV). 
The AV has failed to represent the original, not only in the confusing 
alternation between “everiasting’’ and “eternal”, but also in the stylisti- 
cally artificial change in the order of the nouns and modifying adjectives. 

Special literary styles are always a complication, especially in the 
languages of the Orient, where certain literary forms (both grammar 
and choice of words) are equated with religious writings. The pressure 
of such cultural traditions is very great, and yet the example of the Greek 
New Testament, written in the common language of the day (even to 
the extent of arousing severe criticism from the literary intelligentsia), 
should make us aware of the fact that truth has its strongest appeal 
when it speaks directly to men’s hearts and lives. On the other hand, 
we cannot afford to prejudice the acceptance of the message by a literary 
form which is regarded by the masses as so mundane as to be an insult 
to God. The solution generally lies somewhere between the two extremes, 
and the missionary must carefully weigh all the cultural factors involved. 

Words which may have been perfectly respectable at one time may 
become vulgar during the years. For example, the Spanish word parir, 
originally meaning “to give birth to’ and applicable both to human and 
animal births, is now used only as a designation of the birth of an animal. 
As a result, audiences often titter when the word is used of the birth 
of Jesus. A regional vulgarity has also developed in Argentina and 
Uruguay, where the verb cojer “to grasp, catch” is used of sexual 
intercourse. English-speaking people similarly react to the vulgar 
connotations of the words ‘‘ass” and “belly”. Revisers of any translation 
must carefully consider such problems. 

In some languages there is a tendency for the people to listen for 
combinations of successive parts of words which may form expressions 
with vulgar and licentious meanings. This practice is very common in 
Brazilian Portuguese. ‘lo avoid such unfortunate combinations of sounds 
revisers must exert the greatest of care. 

A translation should attempt to reflect, in so far as possible, the 
style of the original. This is, of course, not always easy to do; in fact, 
it is quite difficult, but it should be the objective. This means, however, 
that the reviser will aim at dignity and directness, for in these two 
qualities lies the essence of good style in any language. 


Parallel Passages 


Passages that are parallel in the original should be parallel in the 
translation. There is no point in increasing the synoptic problem by 
adding to the differences between the various accounts. On the other 
hand, one is not warranted in making parallel that which is not parallel 
in the original. One well-intentioned translator wished to add to Luke's 
form of the Lord's Prayer the ending which occurs in some manuscript 
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forms of the Matthew version. Such an addition (though in the interests 
of parallelism) is not warranted. 

Some translators desire to conform arbitrarily the Old Testament 
quotations in the New Testament with the Old Testament renderings. 
However, where the Greek form of the quotation is different from our 
existing Hebrew O. T. texts, we must translate the Greek as it is and 
leave the O. T. form as it is. Our task as translators is to translate what 
the manuscripts say, not reconstruct. 


Marginal Helps 

For some people footnotes (i.e. marginal helps) are footnotes, and 
either a translation has footnotes or it does not. However, the problem 
is not so simple as all that. There are footnotes and footnotes. Some are 
acceptable in any type of edition and others belong primarily in 
commentaries. The following is not an exhaustive list of the types of 
footnotes (exclusive of references), but it will give some idea of the 
variety which occurs in certain Bibles: 


1. Alternative readings (these are differences in the Greek or Hebrew 
manuscripts, including omissions and additions). 


2. Alternative renderings (there is often more than one possible 
translation). 


3. Weights and measures (such notes identify foreign measurements of 
distance, volume, money and time). 


4. Etymological (primarily explanations of the meaning of proper names, 
especially in the O. T.). 


5. Identificational (notes which identify objects such as “Jordan”, 
“Nineveh”, “Tigris”, “Cush”, and “leviathan”’). 


6. Explanative (notes which explain such expressions as “horn of 
salvation” and “oil of gladness’). 


7. Supplementary (notes which give supplementary information about 
such people as Herod, Pilate, and Felix). 


8. Interpretive (e.g. a note which would state that a particular occur- 
rence of “age” meant “future age”’). 


All types of footnotes (if they are true) can be helpful, in that they 
assist one to understand more of the background, setting, and meaning 
of the Bible message. However, if one goes beyond the first three types 
of footnotes listed above there is a tendency to pass over into the realm 
of interpretive additions, which are perfectly acceptable in commentaries, 
but are not best in editions of the Scriptures to be published for the 
entire Christian constituency of a country. 

Before preparing a translation or revision for publication by 
one of the Bible Societies, those engaged in such work should correspond 
with the Translation Secretary of the society with which their work 
is associated, so that the precise statement of policy in this regard may 
be understood. However, even within the sphere of the types of footnotes 
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which one wishes to incorporate in any translation or revision, a 
committee should attempt to classify all the sub-types and know precisely 
which kinds of footnotes are to be included and which not. Furthermore, 
if one includes a note at one point, then a similar situation at some other 
point must also be identified in the same way. If, for example, two 
passages have substantially the same amount of textual authority, it is 
not right to insert a footnote about one of the passages without doing 
the same for the other passage. There is a tendency at times to “play 
favorites” about certain passages, but textual authority needs to be 
treated objectively. 

During the process of revision various footnotes may be suggested 
but before acceptance of a final list, these should be treated separately 
and rigorously examined for conformity and agreement with formulated 
principles. 


The Revision Process 


There seem to be as many ways of doing a revision as there are 
revision committees. In some instances the committees have developed 
efficient systems of working and in other instances the procedures are 
rather haphazard. However, what will work for one committee is not 
necessarily the best for another, and plans must be modified to meet 
the needs of the respective areas and types of individuals working. 
The important thing is that committees set up programs which will be 
efficient in terms of the available personnel and time at their disposal. 

There are two principal ways of doing a revision: (1) one person 
does the initial work on the draft and his corrections are then submitted 
to the consideration of a group, and (2) a group of people (usually 
working independently) go over the same or different portions of the 
Bible text, and an editor attempts to bring these suggestions together 
or to work out a more or less consistent form of the revision using the 
suggestions of the committee members. Whether one adopts the first 
or the second type of. program depends largely on the type of persons 
available for the work. The second type of revision is theoretically 
better (and actually so, when it can be carried out properly, but it is 
often long and expensive. The first type of revision is usually quicker, 
but suffers from the tendency toward too much individualism. 

Whether the procedure followed conforms to type 1 or 2 (or is 
perhaps a combination of the two procedures), one thing is essential, 
namely, that those doing the work understand from the start the type 
of thing which they wish to do. Of course, new problems will be 
constantly cropping up, but without thorough preliminary discussion and 
sampling of problems, it is quite impossible to assess properly the work 
or to arrive at any consistent results. 

In order to obtain suggestions for revision, it is convenient to cut 
up an existing publication and stick the pages of printed text on much 
larger pages of white paper (this can be conveniently done by a small 
amount of scotch tape at the top and bottom of the printed page). If 
various copies are to be pasted up, they should come from the same 
edition, so that the pagination will be the same. If more than one person 
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is to make suggestions on the same page (this is often very valuable), 
then each person should use a different color of ink. One can then see 
at a glance the differences and agreements and identify the sources of 
the suggestions. 

Committee Discussions 

Even with the most elaborate system of “paper work”’ it is impossible 
and inadvisable to avoid committee discussions. The best ideas and most 
helpful solutions are usually developed from shared impressions. The 
spark of a suggestion from one member may kindle the solution in the 
mind of another. However, there are certain matters which must be 
considered in planning for and arranging such committee meetings. 

In the first place, the committee must have some tactful, though 
tenacious, chairman — tactful in order to keep the discussions from 
becoming personal and argumentative, but tenacious in keeping the 
discussions to the point under consideration. The chairman must be 
thoroughly familiar with the work, and in many instances is the secretary 
of the committee. His position, however, must be as one who serves and 
not as one who controls. Otherwise, the committee becomes discouraged 
and the interest in group participation soon lags. 

In order that meetings of the committee can be profitable, members 
should by all means receive well in advance the materials which will 
be discussed at the meeting. To fail to do this means that a great deal 
of time will be lost. Where there are alternative solutions for the 
consideration of the committee, these should be written out and duplicated, 
so that voting may be done with the exact wording of the alternative 
before the committee. 

One of the principal functions of the chairman (apart from keeping 
everyone from talking at once or preventing one person from talking 
too much) is to insist that the discussions be constantly referred back 
to the accepted principles on which the revision is being based or to 
the formulation of other supplementary principles. Discussions tend to 
degenerate to the consideration of isolated details; and in proportion as 
the discussions lack orientation and breadth so they will tend to result 
in inconsistent decisions and wasted time. It is not easy to keep people 
to the point and to orient such discussions within the broad lines of 
development in the revision, but that is exactly the task of the chairman. 

The revision of the Bible (or even any part of it) is no easy task 
and will never be successful if it results from snap judgments about 
certain particularly objectionable details. Good revisions are the result 
of careful planning and thorough, consecrated effort, which tries to see 
the end from the beginning and endeavors to achieve the goal by 
judiciously formulated principles. 
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Proofreading 


Most translators regard proofreading as simply a necessary evil— 
necessary because it has to be done, and evil, because it robs so much 
time from other activities, which seem to be much more important and 
which are certainly more pressing. The tendency in many situations is 
to neglect the proofreading up to the last day before the mail must go 
off, and then to plunge in and do an all-too-hasty job. The results are 
a constant embarrassment, not only to the translator, but also to the 
pastors who must constantly explain the errors. One might ask just why 
proofreading constitutes such a serious problem for the average missionary 
translator. 


Reasons for Difficulty in Proofreading 


The first and most obvious reason for difficulty is the lack of 
experience. Proofreading is rarely if ever taught in schools. It is just one 
of those things which one must learn the hard way—if at all. Without 
experience one tends to be overawed by the professional symbols or 
hopelessly confused if one attempts to make up his own awkward symbols 
for marking all sorts of errors: such as wrong spellings, transposition of 
letters, broken type, lines out of place, etc., etc. At times a missionary 
borrows a few standard symbols, makes up the rest to suit himself, and 
then finds it hard to understand why the printer cannot interpret his 
markings, despite the fact that he has never listed his symbols or attempted 
to decipher his queer markings on the side of the galleyproofs. The erratic 
errors of printers can be a trial of patience for the finest of the saints, 
but the unintelligible scrawlings of some missionaries on printers’ proofs 
can drive printers mad. 

One important reason for errors in proofreading is the tendency to 
read proof only with the idea of getting the sense out of the passage. 
We generally do read for the sense, but in proofreading one must learn 
to read the forms of words, not just the meaning. That means looking 
at every word and every letter within every word. Perhaps we imagine 
that such is precisely what we do in any kind of reading, but that is 
not so. We read by forms of words and phrases, and except for a very 
slow reader, who must “sound out” every syllable, there is little attention 
given to letter-by-letter sequences. But in adequate proofreading we must 
train ourselves to do what we normally do not do in reading. 

Another difficulty is that we attempt to do too many things at once. 
We aim at spelling, punctuation, page and verse numbers, sense, content, 
etc., all at once. This is a big mistake. We can only concentrate on one 
or two things at a time, and this means reading the manuscript over 
more than once. The person who is specially trained in proofreading 
can keep in mind more things at once, but the average person needs to 
concentrate on less at a time. Even professional proofreaders go over 
a manuscript more than once. Often they go over the proofsheets once 
for the spelling and punctuation, again for pagination and verse numbering, 
and still again to check word divisions at the ends of lines. If one is just 
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beginning to read proof and if the language is more or less new to one, 
it is all the more important to go over the proof several times, concentrating 
on various types of mistakes. This is preferable to reading the manuscript 
more slowly and trying to get all the mistakes the first time. 

For the most part we fail in proofreading largely because we try to 
do too fast a job. Meeting deadlines the very last minute makes us rush 
through the job, and we overlook numerous mistakes. Some translators 
make it a practice merely to sample the work, taking a few pages here 
and there; and if there are not too many mistakes, they simply pass over 
the intervening pages. The trouble with this procedure is that the same 
compositor may not have done all the intervening pages, and some very 
frequent and gross errors may have crept into the text. Nothing may 
be taken for granted. 

If translators were all completely convinced of the extreme importance 
of careful proofreading, it would be different; but some are not personally 
convinced and all the goods advice in the world falls on deaf ears. Some- 
times it takes some tragic mistake to wake them up. One missionary 
translator was not too impressed by the importance of proofreading until 
he discovered that a mistake in one little letter changed a word from 
“help” to “illicit sexual intercourse’. Had such an error gotten into the 
text, the people would have thought that Jesus was a most vile person. 
Some mistakes do, however, get into the text. In one of the Kurdish 
translations the words read, “He that puts his hand to the sword and 
turns back, is not worthy..."" This makes perfectly good sense to the 
war-like Kurds, but certainly is not the teaching of Christ. 

There is also the temptation to think, “Oh well, someone else will 
certainly find the mistakes; I'm simply too busy to worry about such 
little things’. This type of attitude means that sometimes all the people 
sharing in the reading of the manuscript or the proofsheets overlook the 
same mistakes. Proofreading is serious business, and the basic techniques 
and methods need to be carefully learned and applied. 


Basic Factors 

The two basic factors are (1) time and (2) understanding what is 
to be done. Without a thorough appreciation of these two factors it is 
almost useless to consider more, but with these fundamental factors well 
in mind, then one can make rapid progress in the accuracy with which 
proof can be read. 


Giving Time to the Job 

There is too much of a tendency to steal five minutes here and ten 
minutes there and by such a piece-meal effort get the proofreading done. 
There are of course situations in which missionaries are so pressed by a 
multitude of duties that this seems to be the only possible procedure, 
but it is not the best. One should plan to get away from some of the 
constant interruptions and give some continuous stretches of time to the 
job. On the other hand, the average person cannot spend eight hours 
a day at proofreading. For one thing, a person's eyes often give out with 
too prolonged a concentration on small details of type, spelling, punctuation, 
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etc. It is best to spend four or five hours a day, but with convenient 
intervals between so that one’s eyes can rest and so that one will not 
bog down in the tediousness of the detail. 


It is particularly important to plan one’s time so that it is not necessary 
to rush through the last of the work in order to meet some deadline. If 
this is done, the tendency is to ‘go blank” on some features. Our minds 
seem to be capable of just so much at a time, and if we press too fast 
there will be large gaps of material which simply will not register. The 
nervous tension involved in meeting such deadlines tends to distract us, 
and we are much less able to discover mistakes than we would normally 
be. The first essential of good proofreading is thus taking enough time 
to do the job. 

It is quite impossible to lay down any standards of time. One person 
may proof a page well in ten minutes while it would take another person 
twenty minutes to do an equally good job. It is impossible to lay down 
standards of speed. Each person must discover his own rate of optimum 
performance and stick to that speed. There is no virtue in idling along 
at the work, for unless one is concentrating on the proofs, distracting 
thoughts can draw away our attention and mistakes will be easily passed 
over. On the other hand, we must not think that ten minutes a page is 
necessarily too fast or that thirty minutes a page is entirely too slow. 
Much depends upon one’s familiarity with the language, the types of 
problems one is checking for, and the number of corrections which must 
be listed in the margins. 


The Difference Between Proofsheets and the Manuscript 


There is a difference in proofreading the printers’ proofs and in proof- 
reading a manuscript to be sent to the printer. Of course, fundamentally 
the same types of considerations about accuracy and form must be 
considered, but we should point out some of the distinctions right from 
the beginning. 

In proofreading a manuscript we may permit ourselves all types of 
editorial changes, that is changes of words, phrases, and sentences which 
more accurately express the meaning which we intend. Once, however, 
the manuscript has been set up in type, we should not take such liberties. 
Such changes cost money and often are quite expensive, for it does not 
mean just a word here and there, but the change of the length of one 
line may mean resetting the entire paragraph in order to take up the 
proper amount of space in the succeeding lines. 

Of course, if for some reason a really important error was not noted 
in the manuscript and hence it has gotten into the printers’ proofs, no 
one would hesitate to make the proper change, but if the change is simply 
an alternative way of saying something or largely a stylistic improvement, 
then it should not be inserted. Some translators do not fully appreciate 
this matter and often submit manuscripts too hastily, thinking that they 
can easily pick up translational errors in the proofsheets. When such 
matters have been called to their attention, they have sometimes defended 
themselves by claiming great theological importance for their changes 
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and have so stirred up the national constituency as to force the hand 
of the Bible Societies. Fortunately such translators are in the strict 
minority, but the problem does exist. Of course, the Bible Societies expect 
a certain number of changes which will not be purely mechanical checking 
of consistency with the original manuscript, but when as in one instance 
the translator included over 600 editorial changes in one Gospel, it was 
fully evident that something was wrong either with the original manuscript 
or with the proofreader. In this one cited example the problem was with 
the original manuscript, but in another case an almost equally high 
proportion of editorial changes indicated only the erratic whims of a 
translator who was bent on maintaining a particular viewpoint. 

One rather common error in the preparation of the manuscript is to 
fail in comparing the new manuscript with the older one. It is taken for 
granted that the copyist has not left out anything, but this is asking too 
much of any typist. Errors of omission creep into almost all manuscripts, 
and the only safe way to avoid such is to have one person read the 
original manuscript aloud while another person listens and reads the copy. 
Some people have tried to compare manuscripts line for line, looking first 
at the one manuscript and then at the other, but this procedure is not a 
safe one, for lines rarely match perfectly in content, and in the process 
of looking from one manuscript to another it is too easy to miss some 
word or phrase. Reading one manuscript while listening to another being 
read is a far safer procedure. 

In general the same problems listed below under proofreading of 
printers’ proofs apply to the proofreading of manuscripts, but there is 
one important distinction. When marking corrections in a manuscript, 
it is not necessary to indicate the correction in the margin, but in 
correcting proof it is of utmost importance that each type of change in 
the proof be adequately marked in the margin. 


What to Check in Printers’ Proofs 


By glancing at the last page of this article the reader will 
note a sample page proof with the errors properly marked. There 
is also explanation of the symbols which are used. These indicate 
clearly the types of errors which should be noted, but there are 
certain features which are somewhat more important than others, 
and some which should be specially called to the attention of translators. 


Content 


It is essential to determine whether the printer has omitted any words, 
phrases, or sentences, or whether by some accident he has repeated the 
same content. As in the checking of manuscripts, it is preferable to have 
one person read the original manuscript aloud while another person 
reads the proofsheets. One should also be sure to read the verse numbers 
at the same time so as to be certain that the words are in their respective 
verses. Special attention should be paid to the transition from one line 
to the next. Words are often omitted and in some instances lines are 
switched in their order. 
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Spelling 


Spelling errors can only be detected as one looks at each letter. 
Generally one can check on the spelling at the same time as one is 
listening to the manuscript read by someone else in order to check for 
content. Reading aloud is not too rapid a process, and it often enables 
one to concentrate properly on the exact forms of the words. 


Hyphenization 


One should go over all the proofs checking for hyphenization. This 
can be easily done by running down the right hand side of the page, 
noting whether the system of hyphenization is correct and consistent. 
Systems of hyphenization usually follow either syllabic division or 
grammatical (morphological) divisions, but in some instances there is 
a combination of the two. Wherever possible one should attempt to 
follow a division based on the phonetic character of the syllables and 
not on the meanings of the components of the words. Sometimes the latter 
types of divisions are necessary, but they constitute great problems for 
printers and mean the recasting of numerous lines. 


Pagination 

One should make it a practice to check all page numbers so as to 
be sure that all the pages are present and in proper order. Furthermore, 
it is important to note the transition from one page to another. Even in 
checking for content, it is sometimes possible to miss the correct 
transition. One should check the final phrases of each page with the 
beginning expressions of the following, in order to make certain that 
nothing is omitted or repeated. ° 


Special Instructions about Symbols 


For the most part the symbols indicated on the following pages are 
quite clear, and one should not have too much difficulty if he is willing 
to learn them one or two at a time. What confuses the average person 
is attempting to learn all of them at once before having had a chance 
to apply them to some particular set of proofs. It is best to begin looking 
through the proofs in order to discover a mistake, and then one may 
determine how the appropriate correction is to be marked. This is a 
better procedure than tc attempt to memorize all the symbols before 
having some practical use for them. 


There are some supplementary suggestions, however, which may 
prove helpful. 


1. Make all corrections with a sharp-pointed pencil or fine-pointed 
pen. Stubby penci!s and blunt pens make such heavy lines that it is 
often difficult to distinguish diacritical marks or unusual forms of 
letters. 


2. Make certain that an arrow (or wedge) indicates precisely in the 
text where the insertion or correction is to be made. 
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STANDARD PROOF MARKS 


th Even if none of the@g boys should ever follow 
of thefprinter i in years to comejthe education that they 
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X | Defective letter © | Colon mo FH No paragraph 
_L | Push down space | 3/ | Semicolon aeff.| Wrong font letter 
| Tum over | Apostrophe Let it stand 

©, | Take out NY | Quotation a Transpose 

A | Insert at this point | >/ | Hyphen Capitals 

W | Space evenly lM | Straighten lines S&C. | Small capitals 
3K | Insert space C | Move over 4c.| Lower-case letter 
~~ | Less space | Emquad space Italic 

Close up entirely | | Oneem dash Roman letter 

© | Period J+] | Twoem dash (?) | Verify 

Y | Comma $F | Make paragraph | © | Spell out 

EXAMPLE OF MARKED PROOF 
Printing Educates 


wf Jeti in this department will prove of real value in prac 


Q tical life, whatever 


of ocgpation or profession they 


y later choose. The printing trade isa thoroughly prac 


lessons in the principles of language, composition, punc- 


hy 
tical school of education in itself/ft provides practical ap- 


tuation, and other every day exercises, in addition to the 
vast fund of general knowledge which passes under the 
Le. Worker's observation. 


---An excerpt from an emer 
in the Portland Press Herald —ifal, 


Courtesy of American Type Founders 
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Indicate clearly if an insertion or modification is a part of a preceding 
or following word. This can be indicated by “close-ups”. To mark 
a space one may use the symbol +. To a person fully familiar with 
the language such markings seem utterly unnecessary, but for the 
printer, who knows rothing about the strange words, such important 
divisions or combinations are essential. 


Print all corrections or inserts. Printed letters are much easier to read 
than ones which are connected as in usual script. 


If in proofreading one has made the wrong correction, be sure to 
place dots beneath and write stet in the margin rather than attempting 
to erase. Erasures are often not clean and the printer is all the more 
confused. 


Do not mark over a letter in order to correct it (e.g. putting a short 
horizontal line through an o in order to make it look like an e). 
It is better to mark out the letter and indicate the correct form just 
above (if there is space) and in the margin. 


Make sure that every correction inserted into the text is adequately 
marked in the margin. The printer should be able to find all the 
mistakes by looking in the margins. He should not be required to 
find the corrections by looking all the way through the text. 


Galleyproofs and Pageproofs 


Galleyproofs come in long sheets as they are taken right from the 
printers’ galleys before the type has been divided up into pages. Page- 
— represent the form that the pages will have as they are printed. 

n some instances translators are called upon to check both galleyproofs 
and pageproofs. The reasons for this are varied. In some cases there 
have been so many changes in the galleyproofs, that it is feared that 
the printers may introduce other mistakes into the lines as they prepare 
them for pageproofs. If the printers use linotype, then any mistake in 
a line means resetting the entire line, and it is often the case that new 
errors creep in while old errors are being corrected. One must also make 
certain that when pageproofs are made up from galleyproofs some lines 
are not lost or inverted or switched from their proper order. 

Proofreading may seem to be a terribly complicated piece of drudge 
work. It must be admitted that proofreading in no way resembles the 
fascinating plot of a well-written novel, but one can derive some real 
pleasure out of doing such a job thoroughly and being assured that he 
has been as careful as possible. Even then, one is likely to find that 
glaring mistakes exist in the resultant book, but one may be certain 
that there are many fewer. In the production of an accurate text of 
the Bible one has the great compensation of knowing that countless 
numbers of people will be richly blessed by the message which is 
accurately recorded on its pages. 

E.A.N. 
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Further Translation Questions on Bali 


Further questions submitted by Dr J. L. Swellengrebel, Bali, Indonesia, 
answers by the Netherlands Bible Society Committee for the New 
Testament translation into Dutch. 


1. “Bread” or “Food” 

Question: In connection with Luke 4:4 a discussion arose with a 
number of pastors as to the rendering of the Greek artos. Bode (the 
translator into Malay) gives the variation “bread” and “food”, which in 
my opinion is correct, and which had been followed by me. Some, however, 
considered that here the broader interpretation might well be used, the 
argument being that the use of “bread” implies simply not bread but 
rather other food, whereas the correct interpretation is the opposite, 
namely, not material but spiritual food. This point of view is, of course, 
based on the text of Matt. 4: 4 which suggests this interpretation. I find 
that the corresponding O. T. text (Deut. 8) is translated by Moffatt 
following this interpretation, whereas Menge, in a note to his translation, 
explicitly excludes a more ‘spiritual’ rendering. The Dutch does not 
compel any such choice; ‘‘bread’’ has for us the same meaning as “food”. 
Here in Bali, however, where bread is, of course, still a rare food, it is 
a different question. Nevertheless, I should, as I have already said above, 
prefer to use the more literal “bread” here, especially in connection with 
the “stones”. Still, I would value the opinion of the committee on 
this point. 


Answer: The committee inclines to the more ‘material’ translation. 
Particularly with reference to the “stone” in the foregoing passage, the 
rendering as “bread” appears best to them. The Dutch reader also loses 
something of the direct appeal to the imagination here, as our “bread” 
does not resemble a ‘‘stone” in form, as in Palestine. Yet if we translate 
with “food” in its general sense, or by a word adopted from local 
conditions (“‘rice”’ for instance), this symbolical element is lost completely. 


2. “To Leave” 


Question: With regard to kataleipein (Luke 5 : 28) and aphienai (Luke 
5:11) (cf. Mark 1:18, 20), the Malay has no variation, and the New 
Version of the Netherlands Bible Society (hereafter referred to as NV) 
has practically none. In the Balinese one might differentiate between 
the two terms, of which the one has more sense of a temporary leaving 
and the other that of “leaving behind for ever’. The last named would 
probably be the best in this passage. Is there any object in maintaining 
this variation? 


Answer: It is better not to differentiate: in these contexts there is no 
difference in the sense of the Greek words used. On comparing 5: 11 
with 5:28 it is clear that the NV also uses the one form. “To leave 
behind for ever’ is best in these passages. 
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3. Pronominal Reference 


Question: In comparing Luke 6:9 and 39, may one say that in verse 9 
the discourse is being addressed to a wider group of listeners? This would 
make a difference in the choice of personal pronouns necessary for the 
translation into Balinese. 


Answer: A new and wider group of listeners? That is extremely difficult 
to decide. There is mention in 6:17, as you see, of three groups: (1) 
“them” (met autén), that is to say the twelve Apostles, (2) “a great 
number of his disciples’ (ochlos polus mathétén autou), and (3) “a great 
number of people, etc.”, (pléthos polu tou laou ktl). 

Luke 6: 20-42 can be divided in three ways: (1) one can regard 
the whole piece as directed to “his disciples” (v. 20), whether one regards 
these as the twelve, or the wider circle of disciples, (2) one can regard 
20-38 as spoken to the disciples, and 39-42 to the wider circle, or (3) 
one can consider 20-26, 27-38, and 39-42, as addressing respectively 
the three groups of v. 17, though each successive group includes the 
former one, in other words, a gradual widening of the circle addressed. 

It is quite impossible to select between these alternatives with 
certainty. As far as the Dutch is concerned, this offers no difficulty, 
but in the Balinese it apparently does. You can best make your own 
choice; in fact, any choice will be arbitrary in this case. Is it possible 
that other translations, also compelled to a choice by nature of their 
pronominal structure, can help you? 

4. Direct Quotation 

Question: Luke 7: 29-30. Bode (Malay) considers these words to be 
Luke's, and therefore places them outside the quotation marks, Moffatt 
does the same, but within brackets. As the object of akousas “hearing” 
Moffatt logically gives “this”, which in the context can signify nothing 
else than “the words of Jesus”. Bode uses “him’, without a capital, thus 
referring to John. The NV offers a more or less neutral interpretation. 
Using quotation marks, however, as I do, and being compelled to add 
a personal object to “hearing”, I must make a choice, which I should 
prefer to make in favor of Moffatt's interpretation. Is there any objection 
to this? 


Answer: Luke 7 : 29-30 are regarded by many scholars as undoubtedly 
the words of the Gospel writer, and so outside the quotation marks, but 
without brackets. This is also the intention of the NV. The object of 
the participle “hearing” are the words of Jesus which the NV indicates 
by “this”. 

5. Passive Voice 

Question: Luke 8:18. The two passive voices can also be translated in 
the passive in Balinese. But the differences of language compel the 
translator to take the not-named agent into account, so that he has to 
provide an interpretation of the text although in a roundabout way. It 
seems to me that God should be regarded as the agent. 


Answer: There is no objection to indicating God as agent. 
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6. Object Clause 


Question: Luke 8 : 36 pés “how”. Is pés to be especially connected with 
idontes “seeing” (cf. Moffatt, among others) or with apéggeilan ‘‘an- 
nounced” (cf. NV)? 

Answer: Pés “how” should certainly be connected with apéggeilan 
“announced”. It is very much the question whether the construction idontes 
pds... “seeing how...” is possible in the Greek. 


7. Ingressive Aorist 


Question: Luke 8:37 hupestrepsen ‘returned’. In my translation I 
shared the opinion of Menge machte sich auf den Riickweg “turned back”, 
in connection with the ingressive significance which the aorist sometimes 
carries. A literal translation of “returned’’ would suggest in the Balinese 
that Jesus had already departed. My helpers were much against Bode’'s 
rendering with this implication. 


Answer: There is no objection to the ingressive rendering. 


8. The Christ of God 


Question: “The Christ of God” (Luke 9:20) is extremely difficult to 
render. My conclusion was to give “the Christ who comes from God”, 
but I hesitated as to whether I should translate with Menge and the Javanese 
translations “the Christ, the by God anointed”. Bode has “Christ from 
God", but in Luke 2:26 he has Christus Tuhan, which in my opinion 
can be taken to mean “Christ (the) Lord" or “the Lord's Christ’’, but 
not as “Christ from God". This divergent rendering of two parallel 
expressions appears to me undesirable. 

Answer: After ample discussion the committee decided to advise you 
to maintain your translation “who comes from God”, but then also in 
Luke 2 : 26 and any further passages. 


9. Specific or General Reference 


Question: Do “these words” (tous logous toutous) (Luke 9: 44) refer 
specifically to the suffering, which follows immediately, or more generally 
to the teaching of Jesus during those days? 


Answer: Without question, to the words immediately following. 

10. “Consideration” or “Deliberation” 

Question: Should dialogismos (Luke 9 : 46) be translated “consideration” 
(cf. Bode) or “mutual, oral deliberation” (cf. various translations)? 
Unfortunately, there is no one word which covers both interpretations, 
as is the case with NV. 

Answer: At first the committee inclined to “mutual, oral deliberations”, 
especially in connection with Mark 9:33. But on further consideration 
of the use of the word dialogismos, which appears particularly in Luke, 
they came to the conclusion that “inner consideration” is the only possible 
translation of this term. 
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11. Passive Significance 


Question: Analémpseds “received up” (Luke 9:51). Does the Greek 
word lay special stress on the passive character here, i.e. “being received 
up by another?” Kittel sees it as a definition of “dead, and so without 
stress on that passive character. There is a fine Balinese translation 
mantuk, literally “returning home”, also, however, used in our sense of 
“passing away, dying”. Does the committee consider this rendering 
justified? 

Answer: The passive character must certainly be maintained. By render- 
ing as ‘death, passing away, dying” something of the meaning is lost. 


12. Pronominal Reference 


Question: Autois “to them" (Luke 10:9). At first sight it would appear 
that the message is directed to the sick in particular and this is indeed 
the interpretation suggested by most translations. A few commentaries 
(e.g. The International Critical Commentary) point out that the word 
is to be taken as referring to “all” the inhabitants. Is it correct to make 
this clear in the text, or at least, to suggest it? 


Answer: Autois refers to “all’’ the inhabitants. If it is not possible to 
employ a neutral word, you should undoubtedly use the one which 
expresses this. 


13. Relative Age 


Question: In connection with Luke 10:39, the question arises as to 
whether it can be said with any certainty which is the elder of the two 
sisters, Martha or Mary. The customary form of address between sisters 
and between brothers is first the elder and then the younger. To use the 
general designation for brother or sister (one which makes no reference 
to relative age) is un-Balinese and stiff. Therefore, I submit this rather 
thorny question as to the family relationship. 

Answer: This is indeed a complication! The general interpretation has 


been that Martha would probably have been the elder. Why? Because 
she is named first and the house is spoken of as hers, because she was 
responsible for the serving, and because indirectly she reproves her sister. 
There may be a very slight indication in the name “Martha”. 
Etymologically speaking this does suggest the elder. But this may not be 
considered any real proof. 


14. “The Spirit... of Elijah” 


Question: “In the spirit and power of Elijah" (en pneumati kai dunamei 
Eliou) (Luke 1 : 17) is the translation in almost all versions including NV 
and Malay. According to my experience, this, however, is likely to lead 
to misunderstanding, a fact that may easily be appreciated when one 
takes into account the belief of these Bali people about the transmigration 
of the soul. One of my assistants paraphrased “the spirit and power of 
Elijah was given him"; the other, “he had a charge from Elijah’. I feel, 
therefore, that the intention of the original here, as so often, is to be 
more nearly approached in a “free” rather than in a “literal” translation, 
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and in my preliminary draft, therefore, I translated “he shall go out... 
and his spirit and power shall be as that of Elijah”, or, somewhat more 
pointedly, “shall be equal to that of Elijah". Does the committee consider 
such a rendering justified? 


( Answer: Such a rendering is certainly justified. In the opinion of the 
committee the best is “as that of Elijah”. 


, 15. “Words” or “Things” 

Question: Luke 1 : 65, dielaleito panta ta rémata tauta. Bode has “these 
words were made known”. NV and many others “speaking of these 
things”. Is not a translation with “things’’ obviously preferable here? 
| Answer: “Things” is decidedly better here. It reflects a usage in the 
) Septuagint. 


16. Which People? 

Question: “The people” téi ladi (Luke 2:10) here surely refers to the 

Jewish people. To make this clear I shall have to be a little more precise 
, than the Greek, and translate “thy people”. If this should be too precise 
| I could employ another extreme translation such as “men”, thus universal- 


izing, as has already been done by some commentators. Which is to be 
‘preferred? 
Answer: This again is very difficult to decide. It may be argued that 
) the shepherds would have taken it as applying to Israel, and that it 
received a more universal significance in the “earth” of the angel song. 
| But taking the last as the starting-point, one can equally well conclude 
, _ that laos is also intended to be universal. However, “thy people” approaches 
the Greek more nearly than “men”. Hence, if you are compelled to 
choose, “thy people” is preferable. 
\ 
} 


17. An Ambiguous Genitive 

Question: Tou peritemein ‘of the circumcising” (Luke 2:21). How 
must this genitive be understood? As dependent on the eight days, as 
some commentators hold? However, some reject this as quite impossible. 
Or is it an independent genitive of time, forming a kind of appositive 
: to the expression of time preceding it? 

Answer: Your second definition of the genitive approaches the meaning 
most nearly. It has something of a consecutive nature; hence the translation 
, “so that’ in NV. It is best expressed by "the eight days after which he 

must be circumcised”. 


| 18. Who Was Purified? 


> Question: katharismou autén “their cleansing” (Luke 2 : 22). Regarding 
the uncleanness of the woman after childbirth the Balinese and Indonesian 
codes are generally those of the Old Testament, almost to the number 
of days concerned. The European translations all have “their’’, obviously 
implying “Mary and Joseph” or “Mary and the child”; it is possible, 
as some commentators point out, to take it as referring to “the purification 
of the Jews’, thereby becoming a general reference to the Jewish ceremony 
of purification. A translation such as this, leaving room for two opinions 
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is probably also meant by Bode, “at the end of the taboo-period”, which 
leaves the application open, although the general reader will undoubtedly 
take it as referring to the woman. This is also the case in the Javanese 
translation “on the day of the purification” plus possessive suffix, which 
can mean “his”, “her”, “its, or “their”. If I must translate autén as 
indicating the person or persons to be purified, I must state this precisely. 
To whom must I then let it refer? I much prefer the more vague rendering, 
as in the Malay: “(after the day) of the purification’. Can the committee 
agree to this? 

Answer: The genitive katharismou “of cleansing” is practically identical 
with tou peritemein “of the circumcising” in the preceding verse. It is best 
to leave the application open, and for that reason the rendering of “after 
the day of the purification” is best. 


19. “The Right Side of the Altar” 


Question: Luke 1:11. The fact of Gabriel appearing to the right of the 
altar raises unexpected difficulties in the Balinese. In the customary way 
of speaking, this language employs “‘to the left or right’’ only for persons. 
With respect to objects the terms are “to the east’, “to the north”, etc. 
I have not yet found a solution for this problem. Probably I shall be 
obliged to return “to the left" and “to the right” despite the violence 
done to the Balinese idiom. At the same time, I should like to submit 
two questions: Is it possible at all to fix with any certainty which points 
of the compass are indicated in relation to the altar? Is “to the right” 
considered here as relating to the spectator, in this case, Zacharias? 


Answer: Of course, the simplest solution is to translate literally “to 
the right”, providing that on Bali also the right-hand place is the place 
of honor. Should you prefer to keep to the Balinese idiom, however, 
your question can be answered as follows: 

The temple entrance was on the east side, the Holy of Holies was 
situated towards the west. The altar of incense stood before the curtain 
that separated the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies. The priest 
(Zacharias) would therefore be facing towards the west. From his 
position the angel would have appeared to the north of the altar, between 
the altar and the table of shewbread. The Stuttgarter Jubilee Bible has 
it thus. The popular view, however, which we can recommend to you, 
holds that the altar is the central point, thus placing the angel to the 
right of it, that is, with the altar left and the angel in “the place of 
honor” (cf. Acts 7: 55, 56). The implication here is, therefore, that he 
stood to the south of the altar, having the altar on the one side, and the 
golden candlestick on the other side. With this interpretation agree 
Plummer in the [nternational Critical Commentary, Klostermann in Hand- 
buch z. N. T., Zahn in Komment. z. N. T., Brouwer in N. T. with 
Annotations, among others. You will, therefore, if you employ the word 
for point of the compass in your rendering, have to take into consideration 
the idea of the place of honor. If the object had been to stress the element 
of benefit in respect of Zacharias in this visitation, one would more readily 
find the position of the angel indicated as being to the right of Zacharias, 
instead of, as is now given, to his left. 
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A Patriotic Mistranslation in the Arabic 
of the London Polyglott 


by 
E. F. F. Bishop 


St. Paul’s companions in travel must have been interesting people. 
The group who went with him at the close of the memorable third 
journey, bearing the gifts of the Macedonian churches, was no exception. 
They must have been present at the “breaking of bread” in Troas and 
were witnesses of the restoration of Eutychus. One of them, Gaius, came 
into prominence with the publication of the late Professor Clark's edition 
of the Acts and his acceptance of the “Western” reading of Douberios, 
with the implication that he came not from Derbe in Asia Minor, but 
from Doberus in Greece—a place possibly visited by St. Luke. There 
is another whose name occurs in two forms, Sopater or Sosipater, whose 
father's name was Pyrrhus, and who hailed from the city of Beroea, 
whither Paul and Silas were sent by night after trouble in Thessalonica, 
and where they left people connected with the synagogue who “searched 
the Scriptures”. There can be no doubt that Sopater came from this 
Greek city; so that it is somewhat surprising to read the Arabic version 
in Walton's Polyglott and find that he is described as al-Halabi. This 
means coming from Aleppo, the most northerly city of Syria and certainly 
older than Beroea. The Latin translation of the Arabic has Alepinus. 
There was a reason. Though Halab had long been the name of the Syrian 
city (tradition today taking its history back to Abraham), its name was 
changed before the Christian era to Beroea, being so named by Seleucus 
Nicator “after the Macedonian city’. It reverted to its older name again 
after the rise of Islam, much as other places in the Near East. Philadelphia, 
for instance, reverted to the Amman we know today (Rabbath Ammon); 
and Scythopolis to Beisan (Bethshan). Some of the inhabitants of Syrian 
Beroea, however, were probably cognizant of the possession by the city 
of two names; and an Arabic-speaking translator might likely jump to 
the conclusion that by “Beroea” was meant the “Aleppo” which he knew 
very much better than the Greek city. It is not only the Arabic version 
in the Polyglott that has this obvious mistranslation; it is also present 
though in different wording in a manuscript in the library of the Maronite 
Bishop of Aleppo, dated 1706, but presumably copied from an older 
manuscript. It would be more interesting if this manuscript had been 
written in Aleppo, but of that there seems to be no proof. The Arabic 
in this case runs, “There went out with him Sosipater from the city 
of Halab”. Were there two people then who took it for granted that 
Beroea in Act 20:4 could only mean the place with which they were 
familiar? This occurs in 2 Maccabees 13:4, but this is surely slender 
ground for justification. Assumptions should have no place in Bible 
translation. 
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A Semi-Literal Translation of 
Mark 1 in Shipibo 


James Lauriault 


(The following semi-literal translation of Mark 1 in Shipibo, an Indian 
language of eastern Peru, illustrates a number of important syntactic and 
lexical problems which are discussed more or less fully in the footnotes. 
Translators will discover in such literal translations a surprising number 
of parallels in meaning and structure to languages with which they are 
more familiar. ~— Ed.) 


The Good Word 
Written by Mark' 


1. Here begins the good word, the good word regarding ? God's child 
Jesus Christ. 

2. Thus it is written in the book of Isaiah, a teller of God’s word. ? 
Look! The taker of my word I send before you, to arrange your path 
before you. 3. This is the word* of one calling where no house is: 
Arrange Owner God's* path for him. Straighten his little paths. 

4. John appeared. Having appeared, where no house is, he washed 
them.® He told them a word regarding being washed, having made 
the mind another, so that sin(s) be wiped away for them. 5. Then all 
those of Judea land, all the Jerusalem people, they used to go to John. 
Then he washed them, at the Jordan stream, when they said: It is true. 
We have sinned. ’ 

6. Then John was dressed in camel® fur, loin-tied with a skin 
belt, eating grasshoppers, drinking bee liquid. 7. Then he told them 
a word: Back of me comes one surpassing me in strength. I am not equal, 
though I bend down, to untie his shoe string. 8. 1 have washed you 
merely with water. But he will wash you with the Spotless Spirit. '° 

9. Then during those days Jesus came from Nazareth which is in 
Galilee. When he came from there, John washed him, at the Jordan. 
10. Then just as he walked up out of the water, he saw the sky opening 
up. He saw the Spotless Spirit coming like a dove and falling on him- 
self.'' 11. Then a word* appeared from the sky. You are my loved 
son, it said. | am very happy toward you. 

12. Just then the Spotiess Spirit made him go where no house is. 
13. Then he was where no house is, forty days. While there, Satan 
wanted to make him do evil. He was also among biting things. '? Then 
the word bringers * made him eat. 

14. Then back " of John being shut in, Jesus went back to Galilee. 
Going, he told along the good word regarding Ruler '* God coming. 
15. Thus he said to them: The when-it-is '* is already coming-up. Make 
the mind another. Be strong on the good word.'’? 16. Then, edging- 
along Galilee lake, Jesus saw Simon. He saw Simon's brother Andrew 
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also. They were cast-netting '* in the lake. They were fish getters. 
17. Then he said to them: Come ye behind me, he said, I will make 
you enter '? as people getters. 18. Just then they abandoned the nets. 
Having abandoned them, they went with Jesus. 

19. Then going a little farther on, he saw Zebedee's child James. He 
saw his brother John too, when they were mending cast-nets in the 
canoe. 20. Just thereupon he called them. Then they left their father 
Zebedee seated in the canoe. Together with the workers they abandoned 
him. Having abandoned him,” they went together behind Jesus. 

21. Then they arrived at Capernaum. Then on the very day to rest, ?! 
having entered into the small house to praise God in, ?* he taught them. 
22. Then, when he was teaching them, they were all startled. He taught 
them like one who had strength, not as the book wise ones did. 7° 

23. Just then too a certain man was in their small house to praise 
God in, a ruinous demon possessor. 24 Thereupon he screamed. 24. Ari! 
he screamed. What will you do to us, Nazareth Jesus? Have you 
come to destroy us? I know who you are. You are the spotless man, him 
of God. 76 25. Then Jesus scolded him. Be silent, he said, Come out 
of him. 26. Then the ruinous demon twisted him. Having twisted him, ?” 
it screamed out greatly. It came out of him. 27. Then all were amazed. 
Even amazed they asked one another: What is this? Is it a new taught 
word? Being a strength possessor he tells even the ruinous demons to 
go out. When he tells them, # they hear his word. 

28. Just then the word they spoke regarding 7 Jesus widened out, 
to every place, circling the whole Galilee land. 29. Just then they went 
out of the small house to praise God in. Having gone out they went and 
arrived at the house of Simon and Andrew. James, John with them 
arrived. 30. Then Simon's mother-in-law was laid down, doing 
a fever. Just then they told Jesus regarding her. 31. Then Jesus having 
neared her, raised her up, having hand-grasped her. Just then, having 
left the fever, ** she made them eat. 

32. When it was late, when the sun had already entered, they 
brought to Jesus, * all the sick, the demoned ones. 33. All those of that 
village were gathered at the door. 34. Then he arranged many sick 
ones, those with mixed sicknesses. Thereupon he expelled many demons. 
He did not permit the demons to speak, since they knew him. 

35. Then very at dawn having risen, Jesus went out, while it was 
still night. He went to where no house is. Being there he spoke to God. * 
36. Then Simon and those (who) were with him went to seek him. 
37. Having gone and found him, they said: All are seeking you, they 
said. 38. Then he told them: Let's go to the not-far villages; that there 
too I speak the word. Actualiy to do that I have come-out.*5 39. Thus, 
everywhere in Galilee, he spoke-along * the word in their small houses 
to praise God in, expelling demons all along. 

40. Then a certain Lazarus sickness possessor man *” came to Jesus, 
to ask. Having come and knelt down before him, he said: You wanting 
to, you can arrange me, * he said.” 41. Then pitying him he extended 
his hand. Having extended it, he touched him. He said: I want to. Be 
arranged, he said. 42. Just when he spoke, the Lazarus sickness went 
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out of his body. Then he was arranged. 43. Then even speaking to 
him strongly, Jesus sent him away. 44. Sending him away he said: 
Look! he said. A single one a single thing do not tell. Just go. Having 
gone, make the man who speaks to God for them * see you. That which 
Moses told to give, give; that they might know. 45. But having gone, 
he began to speak much to them. He began to widen that word out. 
When he did thus, Jesus could not arrive visibly at any village. But 
he was where no house is. Then they came to him from every place. 


Footnotes 


1, 


As a rule (and a concession to criticism from bilinguals) proper 
names have been spelled as in Spanish. Otherwise, Spanish Marcos 
would be Marakos; Jesucristo, Jisokiristo; Isaias, Hisaias; Juan. Joan; 
Judea, Joria; etc. One exception is Pedro (‘Peter’) which the native 
has so changed that now he pronounces it Pikéro, and we write it 
as such. 

This little word is actually a past participle of the verb “to be” 
in Shipibo. But because of the extreme complexity of translating 
this literally (and the consequent unreadability), we have used the 
normal English equivalent. In the same way, although most transitive 
constructions are passive in Shipibo, we have rendered them by 
actives. For example, a strictly literal rendering of verse 31 would 
be: “Then by-Jesus by-the-one-by-whom-she-was-neared she-was- 
raised-up, by-the-one-by-whom-she-was-hand-grasped. Then-even 
fever by-the-one-by-whom-it-was-left, they were-made-to-eat”. 
Everything connected by hyphens is a single word. Italicised words 
are additions in English to make the Shipibo somewhat intelligible. 
“Prophet” is translated by “a teller of God's word’. In a sense 
this is very similar to “preacher”, but it is preferable to some phrase 
which might imply practices of divination, and such would be the 
case if we used a common term for someone who could foretell 
the future. 

“Word” has a wide range of meaning including: voice, pronun- 
ciation, intelligible sound, word, sentence, utterance, speech. Cf. 
vs. ll. 

The phrase “Owner God” is used as an equivalent of “Lord”. It 
would be inadequate to employ simply “Owner”, as this would be 
no more than the owner of some large grant of jungle land. However, 
in combination with “God” the phrase denotes one who controls 
and directs. Culturally, it is a very close equivalent to the Greek 
kurios, but of course is dependent upon teaching to provide it with 
the richer spiritual values included in the term “Lord” as we know 
it in religious contexts. 

The use of “to wash” does not eliminate immersion. This is actually 
the Shipibo way of describing the process of immersion which is 
practiced in the area. 

Processes which involve speaking or declaring are frequently turned 
into sentences of direct discourse. Rather than “confessing their 
sins” the Shipibo way of discussing such an act is to describe it in 
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13. 


14. 


15, 


16. 


17, 


terms of a direct statement, i.e. “they said: It is true. We have 
sinned". By stating specifically that “it is true’, the Shipibo phrase 
becomes a functional equivalent of the English “confessing”. 
This is a new loan word. Therefore, we have spelled it as in Spanish. 
The Shipibo sintora is an old Spanish loan word meaning a “belt” 
or “girdle”, with the pronunciation changed somewhat more than 
normal, Therefore we have spelled it according to Shipibo pronunci- 
ation. The Spanish spelling would have been cinturén. 

The term for “holy” is essentially a negative one meaning “‘spot- 
less’. It does, however, have important metaphorical meanings and 
is quite satisfactory. It does not have the meaning of “separateness”, 
except perhaps indirectly, in the sense that anything that is spotless 
must be removed from contamination from that which is dirty, but 
any term with the meaning of “separateness” alone would run the 
risk of close association with amoral taboo. The term “‘spotless” 
avoids this danger and still provides a very adequate basis for 
proper teaching and for the expansion and deepening of the meaning 
content, 

This term translated “‘himself’’ refers to the subject of the main 
verb “saw” and not the dependent verbal “falling”. 

It would seem a foregone conclusion that the forest-living Shipibos 
would have a word for “beast” or at least for “animal’’. But such 
is not the case. There is a specific name for each living creature, 
but no generic classification that we know of. They do abstract 
from this mass of species three very practical classes of living beings: 
(1) forest creatures used for food, (2) domesticated plants used for 
drink, (3) sweet fruits used for their acid, vitamin, and sugar content. 
It is impossible to use the first term for the wild beasts the Lord 
was among, as the Indians would wonder at the amount of game 
and at the Lord starving in the midst of plenty. Therefore, we have 
used a common phrase which is used to indicate spiders, snakes, 
alligators, and possibly tigers. 

The “word bringers” are the “angels”. This is the common term 
for “messengers’. The orientation of the phrase is from the view- 
point of the recipient of the message and not from the sender. 
Relative time is expressed graphically by such a term as “back of”. 
If an event occurs * back of" something else, it follows that happening. 
The use of “Ruler” is an attempt to translate “kingdom of God” 
(following the Spanish de Valera text). A simple term for “kingdom” 
is not easily available, for there are no kingships among the Shipibos, 
who have a basically hunting and fishing culture, with very limited 
agriculture. They do, however, have rulers, and hence this term 
is employed in order to approximate the meaning of the Greek. 
This derived form “when-it-is" designates the time of occurrence 
of any happening. Such a term in this context stresses the immediacy 
of the event. 

“To believe the gospel” is in Shipibo “be strong on the good word”. 
The phrase “good word” has proved to be a very natural equivalent 
of “gospel”, and “to be strong on” has functioned quite well as an 
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equivalent for “believe. This expression implies more than admitting 
the truth of something; and because of the associated meaning of 
“reliance upon” or “dependence upon”, it is very satisfactory as a 
translation of ‘believe’. 

The processes of fishing become quite specific in Shipibo and one 
must distinguish precisely between the various techniques. For this 
reason we chose here the term “‘‘cast-netting”’. 

“To make a person enter’ is equivalent to saying ‘to make a person 
become”’. 

As may be noted in the manner of relating various sentences (cf. 
verses 13, 18, 22, 26) the main verb of one sentence is repeated 
as a kind of verbal in the following sentence. This repetition of 
the verb is the functional equivalent of “and”. In fact, there is no 
other way of properly relating such processes than by repeating 
the verb in a dependent form. 

“The very day to rest” is the Shipibo equivalent of “Sabbath”. To 
have borrowed the Spanish Sabado, which means “Saturday”, would 
not have meant much to the Shipibo people, since there is no way 
for them to understand why one should not work on Saturday. 
“The small house to praise God in" is the translation for “syn- 
agogue”. The attributive word “small” is employed in order that 
this phrase may be distinguished from the “temple’’ which may be 
rendered as “the big house to praise God in”. 

“The book wise ones” are the “scribes”. It is not sufficient, it seems, 
to use a translation ‘writers’, and so we have employed this some- 
what more expanded paraphrase in order to indicate the educational 
leadership which the scribes possessed in their day. 

“A man with an unclean spirit” has been translated into Shipibo 
as “a ruinous demon possessor” meaning of course “one who 
possesses a ruinous demon”. We are obliged to distinguish between 
“spirit” and “demon”, and so use the term which designates only 
an evil spirit personality. The term “unclean” (or “dirty’’) would 
not indicate that the demon made the possessor unclean, in the 
sense of being ostracised from the socio-religious group. Hence, 
we have attempted to translate this term “unclean” by a verb which 
denotes a more active process. 

The repetition of the verb “screamed” is required by the syntactic 
construction. 

“The Holy One of God” must be made somewhat more specific in 
Shipibo by the use of “man” and “him’. This specific reference 
and the use of personal pronouns rather than an indefinite “one” 
is a completely regular type of syntactic adaptation. 

Note the repetition of the verb “to twist’, as a means of linking 
the two sentences. 

The initial clause “when he tells them” is a kind of linking from 
which is functionally equivalent to “and”. 

It may seem that the expression “the word they spoke regarding 
Jesus” is a rather heavy paraphrase of “fame”. But where there is 
no specific generalized equivalent, we are obliged to use a descriptive 
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phrase which will describe the situation in terms of its various 
components; e.g. in this instance (1) the people who spoke, (2) the 
fact of their speaking, and (3) the one of whom they spoke. 

A literal translation of this passage would be impossible, for we 
would not be able to indicate clearly that the house did not belong 
to James and John, but that James and John simply went along. 
However, by employing a separate sentence, containing its own 
verb taken from the context, we are able to say substantially what 
the original means. 

See Note 2. 

The Shipibo look at the cessation of fever as a reverse process from 
what the Greek says. The Greek says “the fever leaves her’; the 
Shipibo says “she leaves the fever”. 

cs is potentially ambiguous; it could also mean “they came to 
esus”’. 

“To speak to God" seems to be the most adequate equivalent of 
“pray”. We distinctly wanted to avoid any word with the sole 
denotation of “begging”, a meaning which is too easily related to 
the process of praying in Roman Catholic countries. 

This verb also means “to appear’; thus the ambiguity of the Greek 
is preserved in Shipibo. 

The process of “going”, which in English and Spanish is expressed 
by a separate verb, may be included as a dependent element in the 
verb “to speak”. Often where Greek, English, or Spanish are obliged 
to employ two verbs, the Shipibo uses only one. 

“Lazarus sickness possessor man” means “a person who possesses 
the sickness of Lazarus’. This is understood to mean leprosy, and 
is of course borrowed from the Spanish. 

The process of healing is regularly spoken of as “arranging”. 

It is quite idiomatic to repeat the verb of speaking, once before the 
direct quotation and again after it. 

“The man who speaks to God for them” is the descriptive phrase 
employed to translate “‘priest’”. There are local medicine-men in the 
tribe, but they do not have the functions or attributes of biblical 
priests. Hence, we are attempting by this term to provide a better 
basis of teaching and understanding of the significance of a priest 


in the Bible. 
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Translation Procedure in Piro 
by 
Esther Matteson 


A beginning on linguistic analysis of Piro, a complex agglutinative 
language spoken by a few hundred Indians in the jungles of Peru, was 
begun in 1947. There was no intention at the time to attempt to complete 
a translation of a Gospel within the following four years, for there was 
so much to be done in structural analysis and in the formation of a 
dictionary. However, for the sake of a dying woman and an aged 
couple, we made a brief translation of the life of Christ and several of 
the more important passages. We also translated the latter part of the 
story of Christ's life as depicted in “The Life of Christ Visualized”, 
Book III (published by the Standard Publishing Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio). 


Reasons for Proceeding Immediately with the Translation 


Interest in these materials was immediate and unexpectedly great, 
and so in order to meet the demand among the people for more of the 
story of Jesus we made a very tentative translation of certain selected 
passages and had them mimeographed. These were introduced into the 
tribe in February of 1949. 

The Spirit of God moved in the hearts of the hearers and in three 
months there were about fifty new believers. 

The need for the gospel message was great. Immorality had been 
practically unrestrained in their old lives, and we felt we should have 
the Bible teaching to give them on the subject. Even the translation 
informant took his suffering little brother down river to the witch doctor. 
He believed God's Word, but there was just not enough translated to 
persuade him to keep away from pagan magic. Also a father, who 
professed to be a Christian, wearied by an all night wake by the body 
of his dead baby, was found jumping through hot flames, burning himself 
to keep his other children from dying as the baby had. The father 
believed that the death of the child resulted from his having shot a wild 
boar. Even though the ordeal was interrupted, there was no Scripture 
to give the man on the subject. Thus need after need arose for more of 
the Bible to be translated into Piro. Finally the translator seemed 
compelled to undertake the translation, even without the careful prepa- 
ration which had been thought necessary beforehand. 

Other reasons for undertaking translation work so soon were the 
innumerable errors which had been introduced among the people because 
of faulty understanding of Spanish. The Seventh Day Adventists had 
been carrying on a work among the Piros for some years in Spanish. 
No Piro understood much of the teaching in the foreign language, but 
a few best qualified persons attempted to interpret and to translate 
extemporaneously for the rest. Even the leading interpreter requested 
help with the Scripture, saying, “They think I understand it in Spanish, 
but I don’t understand”. The interpreters’ errors were so numerous and 
serious that it was thought that the matter could surely not be made 
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worse by even an apparently premature translation. 

The following are some of the errors which had come in because 
of inadequate understanding of Spanish. The people had been taught 
that the Lord only appeared to die, an easy error in the Piro language 
in which “to faint” means ‘‘to die for a limited time”. repent’ had 
somehow become well known as “to become angry”. The angels were 
“Jesus’ little brothers’, possibly because the Piro god Tsla was the 
first of quadruplets, of whom the other three had lesser supernatural 
powers. The word “descend” caused an error in interpreting the story 
of the two angels who appeared to the disciples when Jesus ascended, 
and who assured them that He would come again. “To descend” and 
“to fall” are both gijruka in Piro, and so the interpreter told the people 
that a couple of Jesus’ disciples tried to crash into heaven with Him, 
but were thrown out and so came tumbling back down to earth. Again, 
a single word misunderstood made the beautiful story of Gabriel's 
annunciation to Mary a sordid tale to the Piros. Some one told them 
Gabriel “greeted” Mary. Their word galuka “to greet’’ means also “to 
love’’; so the Piros were told that the young fellow loved Mary and tried 
to win her, but she was true to the old man. 

Recognizing that translating at such an early stage in the process of 
language analysis would involve numerous risks of misinterpretation 
and language awkwardness we prayed for very special help in all the 
complicated process and felt His constant assistance in the work. We 
certainly could not have done this without His sustaining presence. 

In order to avoid the errors that might be expected in too early a 
translation, a system of double checking was worked out. 

First, a scratch-paper draft was made by the translator alone. Each 
word of the original text was studied. Not only was an attempt made to 
translate it into Piro, but circumstances in which the word or phrase 
might be employed in Piro speech were worked out so that the word 
could be explained and tested in the language. At the same time, if the 
wording of the Spanish de Valera text was too difficult for the Indian 
helpers (as was usually the case), it was restated in the simple and 
somewhat crude Spanish to which they were more accustomed. 

The preparation of the scratch-paper draft served to anticipate 
difficulties and errors. In many cases it could be predicted that the 
informant would give an erroneous translation. Some would result from 
the interpreters’ errors discussed above. Others would be due to the 
vocabulary of de Valera, as for example, de Valera’s use of monte for 
“mountain”, whereas monte in Peru means “jungle”. In such a case the 
situation described in the verse would be explained to the informant, 
and the proper word elicited from him before the text was read. This 
procedure prevented the informant from getting an erroneous idea fixed 
in his mind. In some instances Piro words which were literal renderings 
were found objectionable, either because of association with tribal 
religious beliefs or because of certain strong connotations. Such words 
were studied in legends or conversation beforehand, and then were 
discussed with the informant before he had a chance to decide that they 
should or should not be used in any particular verse. 
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Translation Procedure 


Three excellent translation informants were available, and so three 
independent drafts were made. The informants worked separately, but 
discussed problems among themselves after working hours. They were 
not allowed to sit in on each other's sessions, but other members of 
the tribe did. The wife of one informant spent many of her free hours 
at the desk with her husband and made some excellent suggestions. 
Other women sometimes sat listening on the floor nearby. Sometimes 
in the evenings a row of the older men in their long robes would sit by 
the informant and discuss the problems with him. 

Translation sessions opened with prayer. The informants were very 
conscious of their responsibility to give God's Word unchanged and 
without error to their people and were very conscious too of God's ability 
to help them by the Holy Spirit and of their own need of clean hearts 
for the work. 

The verses or sentences were read in Spanish and discussed in Piro. 
The actual wording of the translation originated with the informants. 
If it was necessary for the translator to suggest a word, it was suggested 
in such a way that the informants would have to change the form of 
it to fit it into the verse. This was especially necessary in Piro because 
there is a possibility of using various combinations of about fifty 
derivative suffixes with verbs alone, and the finer subtle distinction 
would never be made except by Piro speakers. For example, by using 
certain suffixes one may indicate that an action is performed superficially, 
or with intensity of action, or with intensity of result. The action may 
be distributed over space or time, or may require movement of the subject 
beforehand, or may be characterized by its location. The determination 
of such distinctions was made by the informant in keeping with the 
context, and then they were carefully checked and discussed. 

As the three drafts advanced they were typed up, and a copy was 
given to each informant. The same number of verses were typed per 
page for the three drafts, so that the informants could easily spread 
them out and mark their preferences with colored pencil. They worked 
with each other and with their wives and friends, and interest was so 
high that the translator often had to beg them to stop and go to bed 
at night. They never at any time seemed to show jealousy or ill feeling 
toward each other, but appeared to take the greatest delight in finding 
a better phrasing in the other drafts. 

There were marked stylistic differences. The Piros use their language 
very consciously and develop such definitely individual styles of speech 
that in studying some particular feature of the grammar it is often possible 
to determine the informant in whose speech it is especially prominent. 
The three drafts were distinguishable by their styles, but in the course 
of the comparison, anything excessively individualistic was eliminated. 

Of course the translator also compared the three drafts and found 
this study—as indeed all the translation work—a very great help in 
analyzing the details of the grammatical structure. The comparison of 
the three drafts resulted in thorough questioning of many words and 
phrases. These were discussed with various men and women, not as 
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terms to be employed in translating, but as expressions of their own in 
daily life. Tests of the wording were also made in songs and teaching 
of the Scripture. As the number of believers increased, their prayers 
became a very practical means of confirming or rejecting many of the 
most important and difficult words. 

By the time three drafts were completed, the informants had compared 
only about five chapters. It would have been profitable for them to have 
completed their own selection of alternatives, but an impending furlough 
made it necessary to finish the book more rapidly. 

With the help of one of the three informants the composite draft was 
made. He and the translator read the Spanish text and all the three 
drafts, unless they were identical. Then the informant worded the text. 
When he used terms which the translator had found reason to reject, 
or when he did not select that which the translator had reason to think 
superior, the matter was fully discussed, and reasons were given by 
both. By reading the Piro renderings a couple of times after the Spanish 
had been read, the informant was freed from trying to follow the Spanish 
word order. On the whole, he made his choices of possible renderings 
on the basis of clarity and simplicity, and his selections were good. 
Near the end of the book, when the translator suggested that a certain 
word might be better, he exclaimed, “We couldn't use that! The children 
wouldn't understand it’. He was surprisingly free from prejudice and 
partiality—so much so that the final draft has distinct traces of the styles 
of the other two, as well as of his own. He seemed to be selecting about 
equally from the three drafts. 

The draft was twice translated from Piro into Spanish by men whose 
familiarity with the Spanish Bible was too slight to influence their 
running translation into Spanish. Putting the text back into Spanish was 
often quite difficult for them, and in a few places they had to explain 
the meaning in their own language instead of translating. Nevertheless, 
this type of checking was well worth while. Again, the translation was 
twice checked back into Spanish by the translation informants. Surpris- 
ingly enough, more ambiguities and error were brought out by their check 
than by that of the men who did know the Scripture wording in Spanish. 


Religious Influences Among the Piros 


Throughout the process of translating, it was necessary to recognize 
difficulties arising from three fields of religious influence. The first and 
most deep-rooted was that of the witchcraft and legends of the tribe. 
The god of the Piros is an immoral, human-like being of tiger ancestry. 
He is the chief god in a system of polytheism into which beings with 
relatively few sins may be glorified at death. Air, trees, and water are 
regarded by the Piros as filled with grotesque demons which may take 
human or animal form. Hence the transfiguration of the Lord was regarded 
by them as common metamorphosis of demons. Along with the difficulties 
arising from the native religious beliefs were certain advantages. Such 
usable words were provided as “curse”, “bless”, “heaven”, and “demon”. 

Beginning some four hundred years ago, there has been a Roman 
Catholic influence affecting the Piro beliefs. Writers of sixty to a hundred 
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years ago pictured the Piros in the darkness of the jungle holding a weird 
combination of the mass and the magic rites of the medicine man. In the 
region investigated by us in these last few years that has not been found. 
The Catholic influence has been less than would have been expected. 
Catholicism has given the Piros the word “cross” and the expression 
“put a name” for “baptism” (this, of course, could not be used in the 
translation of Mark). However, the Catholic influence was a certain 
advantage in that the people were familiar with the many Bible names 
with which their children have been christened. Bible stories such as the 
creation and flood have come originally from the priests of four centuries 
ago. The stories have, however, been so changed as to be distinctively 
Piro now. The story of the Piro legends to describe God's breathing 
into man the breath of life gives the word used for blowing to drive away 
evil spirits. It is the commonest word in the witchcraft of the Piros; and 
though it has been elevated by its association with the creation story, 
still it is a word which will always primarily be associated with demons 
and the medicine man. This practice gives the people a sense of security 
because it is supposed to drive away demons and ghosts; and therefore 
the word is very dear to them. Two persons insisted that it should be 
used for “bless”. Since they have always asked God to “blow” upon 
them, they resisted every effort to find another word for “bless”. 

The third religious influence upon the Piros is that of the Seventh Day 
Adventists. They have had more or less contact with the Piros for the 
last twenty years. Though for the most part their spiritual teachings 
have not gotten across to the Piros because of the language barrier, a 
good many of the customs have been assimilated, possibly because they 
tie in so closely with the Piro practices. The idea of prohibited foods is 
not new to them. The father of small children may cause their death or 
illness by killing certain animals or fish. Even the day of rest has a 
prototype in their culture. When the sky is dark and threatening and 
they think the demons of the air are about, their children are commanded 
to sit down and not to move. It is with much the same amoral, 
superstitious attitude that Saturday is observed among some of the Piros. 
A Piro girl whose adultery and lying seemed not to weigh her down 
in the least, suddenly discovered that she had made a mistake—it was 
Satuzday and she was working. Her mouth opened in horror and the 
potato she was peeling dropped from her hand. 

There have been certain distinct advantages to the translation work 
because of the work of the Seventh Day Adventists. First is the interest 
of the people in God and His Word, and the marked decrease in drinking 
and carousing among those who have been taught. At the same time 
there has been a certain amount of acculturation and knowledge of the out- 
side world. Besides that, certain Scriptural words have been given meaning: 
“prohibited” or ‘illegal’, “tithe’’, “common”, “unclean food”, and others. 

These three religious systems influenced Piro thinking and the Piro 
language. Now there is developing among the Christians a new vocabulary 
to express the new experiences which they are having. This vocabulary 
is based on the translation now in the hands of the people, and it will 
in turn provide an enriched vocabulary for future translations. 
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The King James and the American Standard 


Versions of the New Testament 
by 


Clarence T. Craig 


(The following is the first in a series of five articles to be reprinted in 
successive issues of The Bible Translator by permission of the International 
Council of Religious Education, which first issued these articles, together 
with certain others, under the title “An Introduction to the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament”. The Revised Standard Version 
has met with unusually wide acceptance, and these explanatory articles 
should be of help to those who wish to understand more fully the nature 
of the revision and what underlies it. — Ed.) 


The King James Version was not the first English Bible. It 
is difficult to realize that it had to fight its way for general 
recognition for fifty years. It was charged with “bad theology, bad 
scholarship, and bad English’. To this day the form of the Lord's Prayer 
most widely used is not that of the King James Version. The Psalter 
and some other parts of the Book of Common Prayer were never made 
to conform to this translation. But the noble language of the King James 
Version so endeared it to generations of English-speaking people that 
it has become the most widely used translation of the Bible, and by far 
the most widely read English book. 

It is needless to join here in the praise which has been heaped upon 
this English classic. It will never be dislodged from its high place in 
the history of our literature. But the Christian Church has more than 
a literary interest in the Bible. It believes that the Bible is the record 
of a divine revelation. Is this version of the New Testament an accurate 
and understandable translation of the original Greek? That is the vital 
question for religion. During the nineteenth century it became increas- 
ingly clear to all scholars that such was not the case. The many and 
serious faults of the King James Version finally led to the setting up 
in England of an official committee for revision. These men in turn 
solicited co-operation from an American committee. After more than ten 
years of exacting labor, they published the New Testament in 1881. 
The American preferences were inserted in the American Standard 
Version of 1901. 

The first and most important improvement made by the revisers was 
in the Greek text which was made the basis for their translation. The 
King James Version was based essentially upon the Greek text of Beza, 
printed in 1598. Though he had available what we know to be much 
better manuscripts, Beza had followed the text of Erasmus, which was 
based on late and corrupt medieval manuscripts. The tremendous advance 
in textual criticism during the nineteenth century made it clear that it 
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was indefensible to follow this so-called “Received Text’. The revisers, 
following the principles used by Westcott and Hort for recovering the 
original text, found correction to be necessary at more than five thousand 
points. 

The vast majority of these corrections are hardly noticed by the 
average reader, but the attentive reader will find interesting differences. 
A beginning student in Greek was translating 1 John 4:19, “We love 
him because he first loved us’. I stopped him with the query, “Where 
is the word for him?" He confessed that there was none; but he was 
so familiar with the King James Version that he took for granted that 
it must be correct. Yet John had not said that it is our love of God 
that depends on his prior love for us. As the text followed by the 
American Standard Version has it, all Christian love depends on that. 
When a class comes to Acts 8, I usually ask a student to read verse 37. 
Either he cannot find it, or finally locates the footnote which tells him 
that it is not found in the best manuscripts. An early scribe had thought 
it improper for Philip to baptize the Ethiopian eunuch without a confession 
of faith. Hence, he supplied the deficiency. The King James Version 
was based on this corrupted text. Once I was comparing the version 
of the Great Commandments as given in a modern hymnal with the true 
Greek text and I was shocked at the inaccuracies. While the substance 
was the same, within four verses there were four important deviations 
from the correct text. Then I realized that the hymnal had used the 
version of King James rather than the American Standard Version. A 
slight textual change may be significant, as in 2 Corinthians 5: 14. 
There the Received Text called for the translation, “If one died for all, 
then were all dead”. But Paul did not think that there was anything 
hypothetical about the representative death of Christ. The apostle wrote, 
as the American Standard Version translates, “One died for all”. 


A second need for the revision lay in the fact that many words 
used in the King James Version had become obsolete or had changed 
their meaning. What modern reader would imagine that the “carriages” 
which Paul took up on his trip to Jerusalem were in fact “baggage” 
(Acts 21 : 15)? Or, when Paul beheld the “devotions” of the Athenians, 
that it was “the objects of your worship” (Acts 17:23)? He would 
hardly know that ‘scrip’ meant a “wallet” or “bag’” (Mark 6: 8) 
unless he consulted his dictionary. Certainly a schoolboy would be for- 
given some perplexity if he should remember the date of the invention 
of the compass and then read in the description of Paul's sea voyage, 
“We fetched a compass” (Acts 28:13). “Made a circuit” is more 
intelligible even if it is not particularly nautical. He could probably 
guess the meaning of some words. When he read in Matthew 13: 21 
of the seed which did not have root that it “dureth for a while” he might 
understand that as “endureth’’. Or when | Peter 3: 11 said, “Seek peace 
and ensue it’, he might think the word “pursue” instead. But in other 
passages the reader would have an entirely false certainty. How could 
he know that the “nephews” of certain widows in 1 Timothy 5:4 were 
in fact their “ grandchildren’? He would assume that Mark was perfectly 
clear in speaking of “the coasts of Tyre and Sidon’, for these cities 
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stood on the Mediterranean. But, as a matter of fact, the word was 
used as a synonym for “borders” (Mark 7 : 24,31). 

A great many words have changed their meaning in the last three 
hundred years. We still use the word “let”, but that does not help us 
understand that “he who now letteth” really means “one that restrain- 
eth now” (2 Thess. 2:7). Unless a reader remembers his Latin he is 
likely to be misled by the words, “We which... remain unto the coming 
of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep (1 Thess. 4:15). 
Since we use “prevent” for “hinder”, the revisers wisely substituted 
“precede”. Many people have charged Jesus with giving impractical 
advice when he said, “Take no thought for your life” (Matthew 6: 25). 
They welcomed the revision which read, “Be not anxious”. But that 
was exactly what the word “thought” meant to our Elizabethan fore- 
fathers. We may speak of a “charger”, but we think of a prancing 
horse rather than a “platter” on which the head of John the Baptist 
might be laid (Mark 6:25). We may use the adjective “lively”, but 
never when what we mean is “living” (1 Peter 2: 4-5). We may refer 
to a man’s “conversation”, but we never mean by that his “conduct” 
(James 3: 13); yet that is the way the word was used over and over 
again in the King James Version. No matter what kind of “room” we 
eat in, we would never refer to higher and lower rooms at a dinner 
table (Luke 14: 7-10). We know what an “estate” is, but that does not 
help us to see how “chief estates’ could be invited to a birthday 
supper (Mark 6: 21). The Revised Versions of 1881 and 1901 put all of 
these passages into words which we use today. 

It was in the use of prepositions that the King James Version was 
most misleading. The famous “strain at a gnat” (Matthew 23 : 24) was 
simply a misprint for “strain out a gnat’, but the misprint was not 
corrected. In some cases the reader might guess what the passage 
really means. He may recognize that “Make to yourselves friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness” means in fact “by means of the 
mammon of unrighteousness” (Luke 16:9). When Jesus says, “against 
the day of my burying hath she kept this”, the meaning is “for the day” 
(John 12:7). Other cases are probably too absurd to be misleading. 
Pilate could not possibly have said about Jesus, “Nothing worthy of 
death is done unto him” (Luke 23:15). It must mean “done by him”, 
as the revisers made it. But the average reader was left totally in the 
dark when Paul was made to write, “I know nothing by myself” 
(1 Cor. 4:4). The apostle certainly believed that he owed everything 
to Christ, but what he actually wrote here was, “I know nothing against 
myself”. Among the significant points obscured by the King James use 
of prepositions was the distinction between source and mediation. In 
the prologue of John they said of the Word, “All things were made 
by him” (1 : 3). The American revisers properly corrected it to “through 
him”. The same change was made in 1 Corinthians 8:6 where Christ 
is called the mediator rather than the absolute source of creation. 

Actual mistranslations are numerous. Paul did not write to the 
Thessalonians, “Abstain from all appearance of evil” (1 Thess. 5 : 22). 
He meant that they should keep from “every form of evil’. When the 
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Pharisee was made to say in the parable of Jesus, “I give tithes of all 
that I possess”, this ascribed to Jesus a misconception of the law of 
the tithe. It was not on property but on income. Hence the revisers 
properly wrote, “All that I get” (Luke 18:12). In 1 Timothy 6:5 the 
subject was mistaken for the predicate. “Supposing that gain is godli- 
ness” had to be corrected to “supposing that godliness is a way of 
gain”. What Herod did with John the Baptist when he put him in 
prison was not to “observe him” but “keep him safe” (Mark 6: 20). 

Some wrong translations were due to the influence of the Latin Vulgate. 
In Luke 23:33 the 1611 Bible kept the word “Calvary”, which had 
been used since Tyndale for “the place which is called The Skull”. The 
Latin word for skull was calvaria. There is no reason for its use in the 
English translation of a Greek book. The mistake in John 10:16 has 
a pertinent bearing on the question of Christian unity. The King James 
Version reads, “Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold... and 
there shall be one fold, and one shepherd”. But in the Greek there are 
two different words, both of which are translated here “fold”, as in the 
Vulgate. What the gospel says is that there are sheep who do not belong 
to this fold, but that all belong to one flock. 


For its own time the 1611 version did not contain many mistakes 
in English grammar. But our usage in the gender of pronouns has become 
entirely different. Any student who turned in a composition with such 
sentences as “‘salt has lost his savour’, (Matthew 5:13), or “my 
messenger... which shall prepare thy way” (Mark 1:2), would have 
his work blue-penciled rather severely. “Cherubims” (Hebrews 9: 5) is 
a false plural, for the Hebrew word “cherubim” is itself the plural of 
cherub. When they wrote in Hebrews 5:8 “though he were a Son”, 
it was a false use of the subjunctive for any period of our language. Since 
there is nothing hypothetical involved, the revisers properly made it read 
“though he was a Son”. Probably the most notorious grammatical slip 
was in the story of Peter's confession. They must have been thinking 
in Greek, where the subject of an infinitive is in the accusative case, 
when they wrote, “Whom do men say that I am”. (Mark 8 : 27). Naturally 
the revisers restored it to English syntax with the nominative “who”. 

The King James Version introduced many distinctions which have 
no basis in the original. In their famous preface, the translators affirmed 
that they did not feel bound to a single rendering for the same word. 
It is true that a translator must consider the differences of context, and 
give attention to the literary possibilities of the language in which he is 
writing. A Greek verb like katargeo must be rendered in English in a 
wide variety of ways, but when Paul deliberately used it three times 
in the same paragraph with the same meaning they were not justified 
in using three different expressions (1 Cor. 13: 8-10). What was to be 
gained by calling the same Old Testament character by three different 
names, Jeremiah, Jeremias, and Jeremy? The result of this carelessness 
or freedom (whichever we prefer to call it) is that the King James Version 
gives an inaccurate picture of the underlying Greek text. For instance, 
in Acts 17:19 we are told that Paul was brought to the Areopagus. 
Then in 17 : 22 he stands “in the midst of Mars’ Hill". How is the reader 
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to know that both translate the same Greek word and are really alternative 
possibilities as to its meaning? It was most unfortunate that in 1 Corinth- 
jans 13 and a few other places they forsook the Anglo-Saxon word 
“love” for the Latin “charity” as a translation for agapé. Tyndale, 
Cranmer, and the Geneva Bible had all been uniform in their use of 
“love”. If Paul used one and the same word, why should not we? 

In the Synoptic Gospels, where the parallels are so important, the 
King James Version does not give any indication of the literary depend- 
ence revealed by the Greek text. The following verses are identical in 
the original, but differ in translation: 


Watch and pray, that ye enter not Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation: the spirit indeed is into temptation. The spirit truly is 
willing, but the flesh is weak. ready, but the flesh is weak. 

Matt. 26: 41 Mark 14: 38 


In Matthew 25:46 the King James Version reads, “These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment: but the righteous into life eternal”. 
But why obscure the fact that “everlasting” and “eternal” are the same 
word in the Greek? Matthew 18:33 reads, “Shouldest not thou also 
have compassion on thy fellow servant, even as I had pity on thee?” 
Why should the same Greek word be “compassion’’ in one half of the 
sentence and “pity’’ in the other? The revisers chose “mercy” in both 
cases. In Matthew 20:20 the King James Version reads, “Then came 
to him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons’. Zebedee may 
have had daughters as well as sons, but the Greek word is “son” in 
each case. 

On the other hand, the translators of the King James Version 
obliterated many distinctions which are in the Greek. They used “hell” 
indiscriminately for “Hades” (Matt. 11:23) and for “Gehenna”’ 
(Matt. 5:22). One meant the abode of the dead; the other, a place of 
punishment. But how could the English reader know which Greek word 
stood in any individual passage? The revisers of 1881 were very careful 
at this point. Again, the King James Version used the word “beast’’ both 
for the four “‘living creatures’ who stood round about the throne singing 
praises to God (Rev. 4:6) and for the diabolical monsters who were 
the opponents of God and his servants (Rev. 11:7; 13:1). In the 
original, entirely different words are used and the revisers made this 
clear. To mention one more point, the distinctions in Greek tenses were 
often not observed, even when it was important for the meaning. 

Two illustrations will suffice of the anachronisms which slipped into 
the King James Version The resurrection of Jesus is central in the New 
Testament, but that does not mean that apostolic Christianity had a 
festival which they called “Easter” (Acts 12:4) Our Easter may be 
close to the Jewish Passover, but that is hardly a justification for 
translating the latter word as ‘Easter’. It seemed perfectly natural in 
Elizabethan England that a woman should light a “candle” and sweep 
the house to find a lost coin (Luke 15: 8). But in first-century Palestine 
it was a little “lamp” which gave light to the room. The more exact 
knowledge of the revisers made possible these corrections. 
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Examples might be extended almost indefinitely, but enough have 
been given to indicate why so many changes were made by the revisers, 
In their desire to remove inaccuracies, they may be accused of having 
dropped into other pitfalls. A later chapter will deal with what they 
failed to do and some of the points on which their judgment proved 
faulty. But no one can successfully deny that the English Revised Version 
and the American Standard Version provided the most faithful and 
accurate translation of the New Testament which had yet been produced. 
An advance to a more perfect translation could only begin by building 
on their achievements. 
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